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New Year Greetings, 


Mr. SHEEP PRODUCER! 





We extend to you best wishes for a Prosperous and Happy 1953. We especially want 
to thank those of you who over past years have purchased quality rams at the NATIONAL 
RAM SALE. Under present costs of operation and profit margins it is important that sheep 
producers get the highest net returns for their products. We are certain that your past 


selections at the NATIONAL RAM SALE will mean more profitable lamb and wool produc- 
tion in 1953. 


Products of greatest merit are those of greatest value. Therefore, in planning for 


1954 and the years ahead, it will again pay you to choose good rams for your lamb and 
wool production — the kind you will find at the 


JOth NATIONAL RAM SALE 


COLISEUM - OGDEN, UTAH 
AUGUST 20-21, 1953 


Under Management Watch The 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE BLDG. For Announcements of 


Special Added Features 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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are you paying 
too much for 
wool twine? 


. better buy DIRECT and SAVE! 


American’s policy of selling direct from factory 
to you means sizable savings. Let us quote on 
your seasonal requirements. 


. better buy AMERICAN! 


it’s softer, yet stronger more flexible 
easier to use smooth ... uniform 


available in 


300 ft. 1 pound tubes 8l, ft. cut lengths, packed 
800 ft. 2 pound tubes 4 thousand to the bale 


satisfaction guaranteed 


write for FREE working samples! 


Address inquiries to: 


wool ll al I 
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FEED FRIGKIEL...ONE OF 
AMERICA ‘MOST EXPERIENCED” 
DOG FOODS / 


MEAL AND CUBES IN | FooD 


2, 5, 10, 25 AND 50-LB. SIZES. M AL { 


The EEEEITEY meat 


-used successfully for 
generations of dogs! 


CERTAINLY no one who raises dogs wants to 
risk feeding untried dog foods. 


That’s why so many professionals rely on 
Friskies — the true-type meal with a 21-year . 
record of success! They know that Friskies 
has proved itself on generations of dogs of all 
sizes and types. 

EASIER TO FEED! Friskies quickly absorbs water 
... Which combines with its 19 nourishing in- 
gredients to give Friskies a good “meaty” taste 
and flavor dogs love! 

START TODAY — give your dogs the nutritional 
benefits of Friskies, the 21-year-tested “Meal 
of Champions.” 


FRISKIES CUBES...crunchy, bite-sized morsels 
in the same famous formula. Feed as is. 
Nothing to add—not even water! 





50 YEARS’RESEARCHBEHIND KEEP YOUR DOG 
EVERY BAG OF FRISKIES! | 
The famous Friskies formu- 
la is based on Albers 50 
years experience in animal 
nutrition. At the Friskies 
Kennels, generations of 
healthy, happy dogs have 

















FRISKY WITH 


Albers Milling Company 


beenraisedon Friskiesalone. AD of ¢ Company 





U. S. RAILROADS IN 1952 TO TAKE IN 
PEAK GROSS REVENUES 

The Nation’s railroads for 1952 will 
chalk up the highest figure for gross rey. 
enues on record. Their net income will 
range between $750,000,000 and $760. 
000,000 and they will pay out the largest 
total in dividends since 1930. 

These statements are taken from a re. 
port of the railroad securities committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association, 
presented to the I.B.A.’s 41st annual con- 
vention (in Hollywood, Florida, Decem- 
ber 3rd). 

This year’s gross is placed at $11,000, 
000,000 and the dividend payout at 
$350,000,000. The estimated $750,000,000 
to $760,000,000 net income would be the 
greatest for any year of the past two de- 
cades with the exception of 1942 and 
1943. 

—Wall Street Journal, 12-3-59, 


DIRECTOR OF PLUM ISLAND RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


Dr. Maurice S. Shahan of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, has been named _ director 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Plum Island Animal Disease Research Insti- 
tute to be located on Plum Island in Long 
Island Sound, Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of 
the Bureau, announced December 24, 
1952. The institute will conduct research 
on foot-and-mouth disease and other ani- 
mal diseases considered dangerous to the 
livestock industry. 


BING CROSBY ATTENDS WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE STOCKMEN’S COURSE 


Bing Crosby and John Eacret, manager 
of Crosby’s 25,000-acre ranch near Elko, 
Nevada, were among the 155 stockmen 
from five States who attended the Wash- 
ington State College Short Course, Decem- 
ber 17-21, 1952, at Pullman. 

Crosby has owned cattle for 15 years 
and the Elko Ranch for five. His twin sons, 
Dennis and Phillip, are freshmen in ani- 
mal husbandry at the Washington State 
College. 

‘D. Howard Doane, St. Louis, Missouri, 
founder of the Doane Agricultural Service, 
was a featured speaker at the short course. 
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1953 MEAT SUPPLIES 

Livestock production, maintaining a 
dightly faster pace than the Nation’s an- 
qual population growth of about 2.5 mil- 
jion persons, is expected to realize a meat 
supply of 145 pounds per person in 1953 
jn comparison to consumption of 142 
pounds in 1952 and 1389 pounds in 1951, 
according to the American Meat Institute. 
This would make the coming year’s con- 
sumption the highest since the 154.3 
pounds in 1947. The estimated beef pro- 
duction of 69 pounds in 1953 will about 
equal the relatively high figure of 1947. 
But per capita pork consumption of around 
65 pounds will be at the lowest level 
since 1942. Lamb consumption will con- 
tinue comparatively small, less than four 
pounds per person. Veal consumption will 
likely continue well below the 10-12 pound 
level of the mid-40’s. 


NEW CHIEF OF FOREST RANGE 
RESEARCH 

Joseph F. Pechanec of the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, has been named chief of the Division 
of Range Research, R. E. McArdle, chief 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service, made known on November 
26, 1952. He replaces W. Ridgely Chap- 
line, who retired a month ago and took a 
position with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

In his new position, which he assumes 
early in January, Mr. Pechanec will be in 
charge of range research programs conduct- 
ed at nine forest and range experiment 
stations in the West, Southwest and South. 
The findings of these experiment stations 
aid in better management of the 950 mil- 
lion acres of privately and publicly owned 
range lands in the United States. 

—U.S.D.A. 


/ Jewel) NATIONAL 
JOS BUNMUR 





This month’s cover features the opening 
session of the 88th Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
the Ballroom of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, 1952. The exceptionally fine picture 
was taken by the Flash Foto Company of 
36 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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You protect your valuable 
papers in a strong box... 
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Protect Your Valuable Wool 
in Dependable Bemis Wool Bags! 


Whichever type of Bemis Wool Bags you use (standard 
Burlap, the special Angus Burlap, which only Bemis 
imports, or laminated-textile waterproof) ... you get 


Y¥ Dependable Strength 

Y¥ Dependable Size 

Y Dependable Weight 

Y Dependable Deliveries 

VY Special Bemis Rolled Hem Tops 
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Protect your valuable wool in the type 
of Bemis Wool Bags that best meets your 
need. Depend on Bemis, too, for your paper 
fleece twine. Ask for the complete story. 
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The National Association’s 1953 
Platform and Program 


As Adopted by the 88th Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
December 7-10, 1952 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
1. Position on Government 


We of the National Wool Growers Association reiterate our 
position endorsing decentralization of Government and a maximum 
of economy in all its branches. We feel this type of action would 
be one of the strongest curbs on the present inflationary trend. 


2. Price Controls 


We oppose Government price controls of any kind since it 
has now been proved beyond doubt that controls cannot accom- 
plish the intended results, but bring only confusion to our economy. 


3. Agricultural Program 


We favor a sound agricultural program stimulating individual 
initiative in the carrying out of sound conservation practices. We 
favor a program for developing natural resources by private enter- 
prise, using Federal agencies only for the accomplishment of those 
measures of public good not within the capacity of State or private 
endeavor. 


4. Taxation 


The continuing rise in local, State, and national taxes is of 
vital concern to our industry. Excessive income, gift and in- 
heritance taxes have become confiscatory to livestock producers. 
Unless revisions are forthcoming, the incentives so necessary to 
our industry may be lost. 


We highly commend the efforts of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee and recommend that the work of this committee 
be continued. We further recommend that they explore the possi- 
bilities of tax relief for the forced sale of drought-stricken live- 
stock when the proceeds of the sale are reinvested in similar 
property after range conditions have returned to normal. We 
further recommend that the committee oppose the efforts of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to eliminate the cash basis. We ask 
the Tax Committee to propose amendments permitting sheepmen 
who purchase replacements to carry them at established constant 
prices. 


5. Reciprocal Trade 


We respectfully urge that Congress repeal the existing re- 
ciprocal trade agreements and hereafter reserve to itself the pro- 
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cedure of ratification contemplated by Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


6. Parity Tariff 


In the national interest, we need to produce a: substantial 
portion of our wool and lamb requirements. Therefore, we urge 
the adoption of the principles incorporated in the parity-tariff 
concept. 


7. Disease 


The various State sanitary boards and the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry have done excellent work in the control and 
eradication of such diseases as scabies, foot-and-mouth disease, 
scrapie, and sore-muzzle. We commend them for their past action 
and request that their efforts be continued in these and all other 
diseases. 

When diseases such as scrapie and foot-and-mouth occur, 
infected animals must be slaughtered for the public good. When 
paying for these slaughtered animals, we strongly urge that the 
Department of Agriculture use as the basis for payment the re- 
placement value rather than the meat value, both in grade and 
purebred animals. 


8. General Research 


We recognize the importance of research on disease, wool, 
meat, and feeding management to the progress of our industry 
and to the public welfare. We, therefore, commend the work 
that has been done and recommend increased support for funda- 
mental research by the land grant colleges in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the experimental work 
conducted by private industry. 


9. Dues Collections 


We thank those wool firms and wool buyers who have co- 
operated in the dues deduction program for the various State 
associations that make up the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the American Wool Council. 


10. California Range Association 


We express our appreciation of the work done by the Cali- 
fornia Range Association and request that this very important 
project be continued. 
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11. National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
American Meat Institute 


The National Live Stock and Meat Board and the American 
Meat Institute are doing an excellent work for the livestock in- 
dustry. We take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
to the members of these organizations. 


12. National Officers 


We commend the work done by our National officers during 
the past year and express our appreciation of their efforts. 


13. Convention Appreciation 


We thank all those who have contributed to the success of 
this convention: Armour and Company, Swift and Company, Wil- 
son and Company, George A. Hormel and Company, Rath Pack- 
ing Company, John Morrell and Company and the American 
Meat Institute for their entertainment of the ladies, and Mr. Car- 
roll Cannoles of the American Meat Institute for his able handling 
of the convention registrations. 


We also wish to express our thanks to the management and 


personnel of the Edgewater Beach Hotel for their kind, prompt 
and courteous service. 


WOOL 
14. The Wool Bureau 


We give hearty endorsement to The Wool Bureau’s program. 
We congratulate them on their efforts to give proper recognition 
to wool as a superior clothing fiber and for publicity that shall 
place wool in its proper position as nature’s incomparable fiber. 

We commend the work of The Wool Bureau and urge that 
its work be carried on. 


15. Special Wool Research 


We favor the use of Section 32 (A. A. Act) funds and other 
research money to determine the value of wool, its importance 
and utility, with due consideration to its quality and superiority as 


a fiber. 


We do not feel that support should be granted to competi- 


tive fibers through tax amortization, subsidization, or other 
benefits. 


16. Countervailing Duties 


The governments of Uruguay and Argentina have subsidized 
exports of wool and wool tops to the United States, which has 
made it possible for them to merchandise such wool and wool 
tops in the United States at a price below our domestic markets. 


Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, provides 
that, in such instances, the Secretary of the Treasury shall invoke 


countervailing duties. These have been constantly asked for but 
not assessed. 


We ask that the intent of this Act be made an order and 
put into effect, and that it be applied to all countries using mul- 
tiple rates of exchange in their monetary system. 
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17. Berry Amendment 


The Berry Amendment to the Defense Appropriation Act, 
which requires the use of domestic wool in all Government con- 
tracts, will expire June 30, 1953. Therefore, we ask that this 
provision, through new legislation, be made a part of the “Buy 
American” Act, and thereby given permanent status, to remain 
the law of the land. 


18. Parity Tariff 


We heartily endorse the intent of HR 7798, a bill to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, introduced by Congressman D’Ewart 
in the 82nd Congress, Second Session. 


This bill empowers the Secretary of Treasury to impose 
and collect additional duty on all imports of any agricultural com- 
modity in sufficient amount to make the duty-paid price in U. §, 
dollars not less than the parity price. 


The adoption of such legislation would encourage needed 
production, would eliminate possible cost of wool price support, 
and be a vital factor in placing agriculture as an economic equal 
to industry. 


19. Determination of Wool Parity 


The modernized formula for determining parity, which will 
be the basis for the 1953 support program, is established on the 
average price of wool obtained by the grower at shearing pen 
during the last ten years immediately preceding March 15, 1953. 
In six of the ten years there existed a ceiling price on wool on 
the basis of values that existed December 15, 1941. This ceiling 
was invoked on February 28, 1942 and remained for six years 
thereafter. The value of wool was not permitted to rise as values 
of other agricultural commodities during the war period. The 
present parity on wool, through the use of the revised formula 
therefor, is not comparable to the parity on other agricultural 
commodities. 


Therefore, we urgently request a thorough analysis of the 
method of determining parity on wool which will govern the 
1953 wool support program, with the view of determining a more 


equitable parity base in line with that enjoyed by other a 
tural commodities. 


gricul- 


20. 1953 Wool Program 


We ask that the “Handlers’ Agreement of the 1953 Wool 
Support Program” be outlined in a practical, workable and under- 
standable manner, so that growers will receive the support in- 
tended by Congress. 


In the 1952 program, new methods were employed, experi- 
mental in nature, bypassing the recognized standard method of 
core boring. The new methods resulted in greatly reduced ap- 
praisals. We ask that tried, standard methods be used in these 
appraisals and that such work be expedited. 


21. The Women’s Auxiliaries 


We commend the Women’s Auxiliaries for their work in pro- 
moting the use of wool. The continued increase in interest and 
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participation in the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest is a 
gratifying example of their efforts. As a promotion device, we 
urge the continued use of the wool and lamb stamp on all mail. 
We suggest that the wool trade be invited to participate in these 
projects. 


LAMB 
22. Meat Controls 


We are opposed to controls on meats as being unworkable 
and to the detriment of both producers and consumers. 


23. Long-Range Lamb Promotion Program 


We recommend that National officers take immediate steps 
to establish a vastly expanded long-range lamb promotion pro- 
gram. We urge that this be attacked by the collection of 
2 cents per head on all sheep and lambs marketed by growers 
and by the appointment of a committee to direct the collection 
and expenditure of these funds. We further recommend that the 
officers be authorized to spend any money from the general fund 
of the National Association necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this resolution. 


24. Special Research on Lamb Carcass Fat 


We ask that our officers be instructed to initiate research to 
determine the optimum amount of fat which lamb carcasses should 
have from a consumer and nutritive standpoint. We further ask 
that the cost of such research be taken from the Special Lamb 
Promotion Fund in the hands of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


25. Cooperation of Commission Firms, Packers 
and Other Agencies 


We desire to express our sincere appreciation to all commis- 
sion firms, packers, independent buyers, and any other agencies 
who have cooperated in the collection of 75 cents per car for 
lamb promotion. 


26. Reduction of Losses in Market-Bound Stock 


We urge the National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board again 
to actively pursue their educational program to reduce the tre- 
mendous annual loss to the livestock industry in death, cripples 
and bruises of market-bound stock. We commend this program 
and urge cooperation of all members, carriers, and packers in its 
continuance. 


We also ask that the officers of our Association call to the 
attention of the railroads the heavy losses which have been caused 
by increasing careless handling of livestock while in their hands. 
During this season there have been numerous cases where lambs 
have taken uncalled-for shrinks and in addition have picked up 
serious diseases because they were crowded into unsanitary pens 
and not adequately watered and fed enroute. We strongly urge 
the railroads to take immediate remedial steps that will reduce 
these losses materially. 
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27. Lamb Importations 


We recommend that a committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association study the effect of lamb importations upon our 
domestic sheep industry and make recommendations on the im- 
portations of lamb into the United States. We ask that the com- 
mittee study all phases of the problem, including the question 
of tariff and possible import quotas. 


28. Government Livestock Reporting 


We urge that the Federal-State Agreement regarding the 
Federal-State Market News Service be re-examined with the 
thought of compliance with its provisions regarding livestock re- 
porting. 


FEDERAL LAND 
29. Uniform Federal Grazing Land Tenancy Act 


We approve the principles set out in “Suggestions for an Act 
to provide for the orderly use, improvement, and development of 
the public lands and to stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
upon the public range,” as prepared and presented by the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Committee. 


30. Reorganization 


We are opposed to the passage of a bill which embodies 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations for the reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture. We can see no value in any 
change in the present administration of Federal lands until there 
is established a basic Federal land policy. 


31. Prevention of Trespass 


The Bureau of Land Management officials have the obliga- 
tion to prohibit the trespassing of livestock on the Federal range 
lands under their jurisdiction. In many instances permittees feel 
that graziers have become negligent in this respect. Therefore, 
we urge the Bureau of Land Management officials to be more 
diligent in preventing the trespassing by livestock on neighboring 
individual or group allotments, but in no instance should reduction 
in permits or any other severe penalty be invoked against the 
offender before full consideration has been given the case by the 
local advisory board. 


32. Use of Advisory Boards in Grazing District 
Administration 


We recommend that no changes within grazing districts with 
regard to boundaries or administrative policies, be made without 
consulting the advisory boards as outlined within the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 


33. Control of Poisonous Weeds 


We believe the control of poisonous and noxious weeds is 
a necessary part of a long-range improvement program, and urge 
that the Congress continue to make substantial funds available 
for research. 
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34. Regulation of Mining Claims 


We recommend that the officers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association confer with the American Mining Congress look- 


ing toward a joint effort in regard to the regulation of mining 
claims. 


TRANSPORTATION 


35. Freight Rate Increases 


Eleven successive increases in livestock freight rates have 
been granted the railroads since June, 1946, amounting to a 77.2 
percent overall rise. Lamb prices now and for the past few 
months have ranged at levels equaling those paid in 1946. In- 
creases in rates have been self-defeating and are driving traffic 
from the rails. We continue to oppose the granting to railroads 
of any further rate increases on our products. 


36. Long-Haul Clause 


As an attempt has been made to repeal the long-haul clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, we, therefore, go on record and 
direct our officers to oppose any such moves. For equitable rate- 
making, this same provision should apply to trucks. We, there- 
fore, direct our officers to so work for such amendment of the 
long-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


37. Short-Haul Privileges 


Our industry should have the right to bill their livestock at 
through joint rates via any route as their needs demand. We, 
therefore, ask that the short-haul clause of Section 15, paragraph 
(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act be repealed. 


38. Class Rates 


Presently before the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
are being reviewed class rate structures for inter-territorial areas. 
The decisions made could materially affect commodity rates as 
they apply to our industry. It is important that our industry 


concern itself with these hearings and that equitable rates be 
maintained. 


39. Loss and Damage 


Since there continues to be unsatisfactory settlement of loss- 
and-damage claims on livestock, we urge continued effort to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Act so that carriers will 
be made liable for the full actual loss. 


40. Posting of Stockyards 


Proper posting of stockyards is of benefit to the shippers of 
livestock and, we feel, equally of benefit to the carriers. We com- 
mend the progress made in proper posting. We urge that a con- 


tinued follow-up be carried on for the posting of all eligible public 
stockyards. 


41. Excise Tax 


A Federal excise tax assessed on our freight bills in the amount 
of 3 percent was first levied as a war-time measure. Repeal of 
this unwarranted tax is long past due. We urge our officers to 
work for legislation to abolish this tax. 


42. Equitable Rate Making 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission are many pro- 
posals seeking adjustments in rates on dressed meat and pack- 
inghouse products moving to and from various trade areas. Prior 
to any such reductions being granted, rates on livestock should 
be adjusted accordingly. Our interest in such cases is only to 
the extent of seeking equality to preserve our competitive markets, 


43. Wool Checking Services 


The rail carriers were successful in their petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in doing away with wool checking, 
marking and weighing services which were formerly a part of 
the carriers’ services for which we are paying in our freight rates, 
We have petitioned for reinstatement, but it appears it will not 
be accomplished. We now find we cannot obtain a clean bill of 
lading when shipping our wool. We, therefore, ask that our officers 
seek an amendment to the Bill of Lading Act, whereby we will 
be able to obtain a clean bill of lading. 


44. Sanitary Regulations 


We recommend that our National officers work for more uni- 
formity in regulations pertaining to sanitary requirements on inter- 
state movements of livestock. Because of severe outbreaks of 
diseases of a communicable and contagious nature, such regula- 


tions should apply equally to truck transportation as well as to 
rail carriers. 


45. Legislation 


Ever before our National Congress appears a great deal of 
legislation proposing to effect changes in transportation regula- 
tions. We direct our officers to closely watch all such legislation 
and to appraise its intent. 


46. Services 


There continue to be instances where the services of the 
carriers in the handling of livestock have not been as good as 
they should. We request the carriers to exert greater effort to 
provide needed facilities for proper movement of our highly 
perishable product. 


We urge our members to cooperate in the loading and 
handling of livestock to the end that we can expect the carriers’ 
fullest cooperation. 


The National Wool Grower 
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47. Railway Labor Act 


The shipping public continues to suffer by being required 
to pay increased railroad rates, fares, and charges brought about 
by increases in wages of employees of the carriers granted at 
conferences in which the public has no voice. 


We, therefore, again earnestly request Congress to amend 
the present Railway Labor Act adequately to protect the public 
by giving it a voice in wage controversies under such Act. 


48. Interstate Commerce Commission 


We ask our National officers to survey the adequacy of. facili- 
ties of the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out its 
assigned duties. The basis of equitable rate-making is proper 
research by the Commission. If, after such a study, it is evident 
a more sufficiently staffed department is needed to function 
properly, we approve support of their needs. 


49. Traffic Counseling Service 


The work being performed by our Traffic Counselor, Chas. 
E. Blaine, his son, and their staff involves a most important need 
on behalf of our industry. Intricate and complicated rate struc- 
tures require these watching services for the maintenance of equit- 
able rates. We commend our Traffic Counselor and his assistants 
for their loyal services. 


We urge our members to take advantage of the auditing 
service available whereby claims justly due will be found and 
reparations obtained. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


50. Methods of Eradication 


We recommend that all known methods for the eradication 
of predators be used to the fullest extent possible. 


51. Correlation of Control on Certain Federal Lands 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has demonstrated that 
effective control of the predator is possible if sufficient funds are 
available and complete coverage of breeding areas effected. 
Ranges are being constantly reinfested with coyotes and other 
predators from uncontrolled areas within National Parks and 
Monuments, certain forest areas and also from areas withdrawn 
by the United States Government for defense and experimental 
use. 


We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association appoint a committee to attempt 
a correlation of efforts between these agencies and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to initiate a predatory animal control program 
within the boundaries of the National Parks, Monuments, forests 
and other withdrawal areas. 
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52. More Adequate Government Participation 


We believe that the Congress of the United States should 
more fully recognize the Federal Government's responsibility to 
control predatory animals and injurious rodents on the vast Fed- 
eral land holdings in the Western States and make more adequate 
appropriations for that purpose. 


Apropos of this statement it is to be noted that the Federal 
Government owns 54 percent of the land areas comprising the 
11 Western Range States, yet, through its appropriations to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, defrays only 25 percent of the over-all 


costs of organized predator and rodent control of these States. 


It is further noted that the bulk of such Federal lands, which 
are used for livestock grazing, harbor predatory animals that 
prey heavily upon livestock during the grazing season, and also 
rodent pests that destroy forage and timber resources. These 
lands also support a reservoir of predators and rodents that infest 
adjacent non-Federal lands. 


53. Educational Information 


We encourage the Fish and Wildlife Service in the distribu- 
tion of educational information on the relationship of predatory 


animals and rodents. 


54. Cooperation 


We wish to express our appreciation to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the State Fish and Game Departments, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management and any other agencies 
that have cooperated in the predatory animal control program 


and we enlist the cooperation of these agencies in the future. 


55. Distribution 


We respectfully request that the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association be instructed to send a copy of this 
report to the Congressional delegates of the 11 Western States 


and Texas. 


Committee Chairmen 


General Resolutions........John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


i arbi enc key th? Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
LOIN 5 os ctetsianne eta te ease Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 
Federal Land.................. Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
pe a erence David Little, Emmett, Idaho 


Predatory Animals............................M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
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Officers of the National Wool Growers Association elected at the 88th 
annual convention in Chicago: Left to right, Vice President S. P. 
Arbios of Stockton, California; President Ray W. Willoughby of San 
Angelo, Texas; Vice Presidents John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 


Idaho; Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana, and Russell D. Brown, 
Vantage, Washington. Vice President Don Clyde of Provo, Utah, had 
left for home when this picture was taken. 


NWGA Photo 





The Chicago Convention 


FTER half a century the National Wool 
Growers Association went back to 
Chicago to meet, this time in its 88th an- 
nual convention, from December 7th to 
10th (1952). 

On December 4, 1901 there was a meet- 
ing of some one hundred association mem- 
bers in Chicago, and before that date 
annual meetings of the National Associa- 
tion had been held in Chicago in 1877, 
1881, 1883, 1884 and 1893. 

In December, 1952 some 440 sheepmen, 
their wives and friends, registered at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for four days of 
executive and convention committee meet- 
ings, regular convention sessions and the 
usual amount of fun and entertainment that 
goes with every annual meeting. 


The Program 
While the attendance was below peaks 
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reached in recent western meetings, every 
State association affiliated with the National 
had members present except Arizona. That 
the attendance was down is to be regretted, 
for the convention program was one of the 
best—all comments were to that effect. The 
addresses were all given by men of ex- 
ceptional speaking ability and they spoke 
on interesting and timely subjects. Here is 
the list of them: 

“The President's Address,” a _ frank, 
forceful statement of the Association’s posi- 
tion on sheep industry problems both 
from a domestic and international point of 
view, by W. H. Steiwer. 

“This Way or That Way,” a courageous 
outlook from the crossroads at which the 
sheep industry stands today, by Dr. W. G. 
Kammlade, Associate Director of Exten- 
sion, University of Illinois. 

“Looking Ahead With the Meat Indus- 


try,” by President Wesley Hardenbergh of 
the American Meat Institute. Mr. Harden- 
bergh supplemented his statement by dis- 
tributing mimeographed sets of tables and 
charts illustrating present trends. 
“Federal Income Taxation As it Applies 
to the Raising and Sale of Livestock,” a 
subject of interest to everyone at this 
moment, by Stephen H. Hart, Attorney, 
National Live Stock Tax Committee. 
“Meat Around the World,” a compre- 
hensive report of meat facts and fancies in 
different countries and a proposal. that 
a study of lamb importations be made, by 
Honorary President Howard Vaughn. 
“Sheepherder Importation,” a concise re- 
port of how the California Range Associa- 
tion has handled the importation of sheep- 
herders under the special legislation se- 
cured last spring (S.2549), by Secretary 
Robert Franklin. His talk was highlighted 
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by presentation of the pen used by Presi- 
dent Truman in signing this legislation to 
John Bidegaray, president of the California 
Range Association. 

“South Africa,” a statement about sheep 
and cattle production, wild game and other 
interesting features based on his recent tour 
of that country, by Dr. H. C. Gardiner of 
Anaconda, Montana. (Much of the mate- 
fial in Dr. Gardiner’s talk appeared in a 
series of articles in the Wool Grower last 
year. ) 

“Women and Wool,” a review of the 
Auxiliary activities during 1952 by Mrs. 
J. W. Vance, National Auxiliary President. 

The very fine welcome by Roy Yung, 
Director of the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of Illinois, who also qualifies 
as a farm flock sheep raiser. 

A very excellent response by Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace Ulmer of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Probably the two outstanding features of 
the 88th, however, were “The Parade of 
Meats,” under which head the personnel of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
presented the activities of that agency on 
behalf of lamb and meat in general, and 
“Wool—Wonder Fiber of Yesterday and To- 
morrow, the program title for the presen- 
tation of The Wool Bureau’s work. Both 


Left, from Colorado: Jackie O’Keefe, Market Reporter, Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company: President Dan MclIntyre of the State Associa- 
tion, Hotchkiss; and Mike Hayes, Denver sheep commission company 
operator. Center, a former and present Texas Association president: 






Left, Ed .V. Magagna and A. L. Magagna of Rock Springs, Wyoming; 
Lon Poston of Lander, Wyoming; Jerry Sotola of Armour and Com- 
pany, and President Russell D. Brown of the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Center, John Noh of Kimberly, new president of the 
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Vice President Don Clyde 
Provo, Utah 


presentations were most informative and 
stimulating. 

In front of a curtain carrying a tremen- 
dous wool seal, President F. E. Ackerman 
of The Wool Bureau introduced Mr. Ewen 
Waterman of the International Wool Secre- 


tariat, London, who covered worldwide 
promotion of wool by the Secretariat and 
Wool Bureau, Inc., “as a basic raw mate- 
rial with no reference to its origin.” After 
this brief, but comprehensive statement, 
President Ackerman presented in turn: Lau- 
rence G. Briggs who spoke on the men’s 
wear merchandising and general informa- 
tion activities; Miss Betty Tanner who dis- 
cussed the work on women’s wear and 
fashions; Dr. Giles E. Hopkins who told 
of wool research and dissemination of scien- 
tific information; Mrs. Dorothy Burgess 
who used a very colorful “felt board” to 
show how the seven wonders of wool are 
placed before sales training and other edu- 
cational groups in a very graphic manner. 

The setting for the Meat Board presenta- 
tion included an exceptionally fine display 
of lamb — a holiday-trimmed carcass and 
numerous cuts which the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel courteously provided for the occa- 
sion and expected to use in feeding the con- 
vention delegates during their stay. Robert 
O. Roth, head of the Board’s Homemakers 
Service Department, introduced the per- 
sonnel who covered various Meat Board 
activities as follows: Information, Redman 
B. Davis; Home Economics, Miss Helen 
Wolcott; Merchandising, V. E. Bigler and 
A. R. Ring, Jr.—including a lamb cutting 





Clayton Puckett, Ft. Stockton, and Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo. 
Right, from California, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Fourness of Pleasant Grove, 
President Raymond Anchordoguy of Red Bluff and S. P. Arbios of 
Stockton —NWGA Photos 
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Idaho Association, and R. C. Rich of Burley, idaho, an Honorary 
President of the National Wool Growers Association. Right, Vernon 
Metcalf, of Reno and Burt Robison of Ely, Nevada delegates to the 
National Convention.—NWGA Photos 
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Honorary President by the convention. 


as assistant secretary. 


*Not yet named. 





Your 1953 Leaders 


R** W. Willoughby of San Angelo, Texas was elected president of the National 
Wool Growers Association on December 10, 1952 in Chicago at the Association’s 
88th convention. "Mr. Willoughby succeeds W. H. Steiwer of Fossil, Oregon, who 
has served with such able leadership during the past two years and was elected an 


The five vice presidents elected at the same time are: Wallace Ulmer, Miles 
City, Montana; John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho; Don Clyde, Provo, Utah; 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington and S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer J. M. Jones was re-elected at the Executive 
Committee meeting following the convention’s close and Edwin E. Marsh continues 


Members and alternates elected by the State associations affiliated with the 
National to represent them on the Executive Committee during the coming year 


are: 

State Member Alternate 

I 3. Oe cs eee Robert W. Lockett kino Ace eRe oe EE OH 
Se eee re Raymond Anchordoguy  *............-.-.--.---:---+++-ss0+0 
AS SATE cen earl Wien Uae ac Dan MclIntyre Brett Gray 
RCTS, SESE See John Noh Andrew D. Little 
RII coer a S. E. Whitworth E. E. Shuey 

Ma nc Se ee Chandler B. Church Bert Robison 

EEE Dae ie Gerald E. Stanfield Victor W. Johnson 
ee es Warren E. Johnson H. J. Devereaux 
Ra egies RS Rear cee Penrose B. Metcalfe Ernest Williams 

| iE ee aL ARES M. V. Hatch J. A. Hooper 
SE eee Phillip B. Kern A. E. Lawson 
I Sieh is ce sopnnietessticlpcanese Harold Josendal J. B. Wilson 








demonstration; Visual Education, Kenneth 
R. Franklin and Research and Nutrition by 
Miss Rita Campbell. To climax this con- 
vention feature was the famous and always 
spectacular “Parade of Meats” which closes 
every Meat Board Cooking School, under 
the direction of Miss Neva Skoog and 
Misses Rossie Ann Gibson 
Kinzler. 

Four movies also added interest to the 
program. “Rebuilding With Grass,” a U. 
S. Forest Service film, was highlighted by 
the fact that David V. Hagenbarth, Kil- 
gore, Idaho, the only sheepman featured 
in the film, was present and received com- 
mendations for his work from the conven- 
tion floor. Mr. Hagenbarth is a son of the 
late F. J. Hagenbarth of Spencer, Idaho, 
who was president of the National Asso- 
ciation from 1913 to 1934. The other 
movies included “Culling Sheep” (Union 
Pacific Railroad); “Save Your Lambs” (U. 
S. D. A.); “Operation Weather Control” 
(Water Resources Development Corpora- 
tion). 

One of the ingredients of a good con- 
vention program naturally is the manner 


and Jean 
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in which it is conducted and the 88th was 
particularly fortunate in that respect. Presi- 
dent Steiwer handled the opening and clos- 
ing sessions until President-elect Ray W. 
Willoughby took the chair. Secretary H. 
J. Devereaux of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association presided at the 
general session and Harold Cohn of Hepp- 
ner, Oregon presided at the Lamb Session. 

Convention committees functioned in 
the usual manner; that is, with open ses- 
sions from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. on the first 
convention day. The open session of the 
lamb committee was scheduled as a con- 
ference on sheep production and lamb 
merchandising and that of the Federal 
Lands Committee was an open forum with 
representatives of various Government 
agencies and sheepmen using Federal lands 
participating. At the close of the open 
sessions the regular committee members 
started to frame their reports for submis- 
sion to the convention as a whole and their 
statements as approved now become the 
Platform and Program of the National Wool 
Growers Association for 1953. (They ap- 
pear in full in this issue.) 


Entertainment 


The two major fun features of every 
National Convention program reached the 
high standards set by previous annual 
gatherings. The parade of 26 attractive 
young girls as they competed for substan. 
tial awards in the National “Make It Your. 
self—With Wool” contest, sponsored by The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. and the National Wom. 
en’s Auxiliary was, as usual, a very thrilling 
affair. An interesting addition to the style 
revue was the presentation of “Miss Wool” 
of Texas with her wardrobe. (Both of these 
features are covered in detail elsewhere in 
this issue as well as the social affairs for 
the ladies at the convention.) The formal 
dinner-dance and floor show in the famous 
Marine Room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel preceded by the Cocktail Hour, gaye 
everyone a very enjoyable evening. 

Most of the conventioners also arrived 
in Chicago early enough to take in the 
International Live Stock Exposition with its 
excellent livestock entries, meat, wool and 
other exhibits and the horse show, which 
included an excellent sheep dog demon- 
stration by Arthur N. Allen, president of 
the North American Sheep Dog Society. 
For some of us, attendance at the Inter- 
national was a “first” as was also the oppor- 
tunity to dine in the famous Saddle and 
Sirloin Club where you may look upon and 
be inspired by the “greats” of the livestock 
industry on the portrait-covered walls—the 
most recent addition being the painting of 
John T. Caine, III, well-known and uni- 
versally liked general manager of the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel, as_pre- 
convention publicity promised, provided a 
commodious and beautiful setting for the 
convention. The Ballroom gave good space 
for the regular sessions; there were ample 
committee rooms, many different and un- 
usual places to dine and everyone was 
housed under one room—and the manage- 
ment looked after the needs of the Asso- 
ciation and its members and guests in a 
very courteous manner. 

Also contributing to the success of the 
convention were: Armour and Company; 
Swift and Company; Wilson and Company; 
Geo. A. Hormel and Company; Rath Pack- 
ing Company; John Morrell and Company 
and the American Meat Institute. 

It all added up to a very distinctive 
convention! 

As the 88th convention rolls on to the 
records, plans are being laid for the 89th. 
It’s to be in Long Beach, California, De- 
cember 7 to 10, 1953. Hope you will all 
be there! 


The National Wool Grower 
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President Willoughby 





Ray W. Willoughby 


His Acceptance Speech 


| feel very humble today, and it is with 
a great deal of humility—a great deal of 
humility and pride that I accept this posi- 
tion. You have clothed me with your 
highest honor and your most responsible 
position. I accept this responsibility only 
because I believe that this wealth of knowl- 
edge which you have and this abundance 
of information which you have gained in 
longer years than mine will be made avail- 
able for my guidance in the year to come. 

I want you to know that I value and I 
shall always appreciate evidence of your 
confidence. But I know full well that you 
might have selected a number of your 
members with a wider grasp of experience 
and more intelligent capacity than I to 
serve in this important place. 

I also accept this responsibility because 
I believe the real functions of this Asso- 
ciation, the trials and tribulations do not 
rest solely upon my shoulders but on the 
broad and capable shoulders of your Vice 
Presidents and your Secretary-Treasurer, 
your Executive Committee and the mem- 
bership at large. 

I shall ask very freely your advice, your 
counsel, your constructive criticism, and 
with that community of effort and with 
God willing, I have confidence that we can 
achieve objectives commensurate with the 
hopes and wishes, the desires, the ambi- 
tions, and the real purposes of this great 
National Wool Growers Association. So 
help me God. Thank you. 
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AY W. Willoughby, chosen by the 88th 


convention to guide the National Wool 
Growers Association through 1953, is one 
of the industry’s most distinguished mem- 
bers and one of the largest sheep opera- 
tors in the country. 

Born in McCulloch County, Texas, Mr. 
Willoughby started sheep ranching in 
Schleicher County in 1917 while still at- 
tending college. Today he operates nearly 
a quarter of a million acres of range in 
five West Texas counties, all of it deeded 
except some 20,000 acres. His sheep num- 
ber between 30,000 and 35,000 and his 
wool clip from 150,000 to 200,000 pounds. 
In the early years of World War II, before 
drought and Governmental factors made 
themselves felt, his sheep holdings num- 
bered over 100,000 and his wool clip was 
around 800,000 pounds. 

Mr. Willoughby has been a vice presi- 
dent of the National Association since 1945. 
He served as president of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association during the 
year 1944-45 and as president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 


tion, from 1950 to 1952—the only man 
ever to hold the presidency of both the 
sheep and cattle associations of Texas. At 
present he is a member of the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Finance Corporation, 
the Texas Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion and the First National Bank of San 
Angelo. He also finds time for a few civic 
affairs, such as sponsoring the San Angelo 
Fat Stock Show and Rodeo and serving as 
its chairman in 1948 and 1949 and as 
acting chairman in 1950. He headed the 
Community Chest Drive in 1949 and was 
chairman of the drive for a Youth Center 
in San Angelo in 1950. He is also a past 
president of the San Angelo Country Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby (the former 
Miss Clara Pope of Marshall) reside in San 
Angelo, Texas. They have a married 
daughter, Mrs. John Cargile, a son, Ray, 
Jr., in high school and one four-months- 
old granddaughter. 

With the united help of all members 
the new president of the Association is well 
qualified to face its problems and activities 


during the coming year. He is indeed a 


man of distinction. 





guidance in our deliberations. 


Duvoration 


LMIGHTY God, our Heavenly Father, Thou who are the Creator 
of the Heaven and the earth and all of those that are in them, we 
would pause a moment as we begin our convention to acknowledge our 
gratitude to Thee for all of Thy mercies toward us and to ask for Thy 
We would thank Thee for the good 
earth which provides so bountifully for our needs. 
Thee too for work to do and joy in the doing of it. 

We would thank Thee for the heritage that is ours in this great 


We would thank 











Nation and that we can meet here as free men and women to discuss 
our common problems and to act upon them. We thank Thee for this 
organization, for all who have gone before us in guiding its policies 
and have given of their time and effort and energy to make it the 
effective organization that it is. We pray for that guidance in our 
deliberations during these days. We know, our Father, that if we would 
conquer nature, we must obey it, and so, we seek to think Thy thoughts 
and to work in harmony with Thy holy will that we may be able to 
make a contribution to the common good and that peace and good 
will may reign in our hearts and in the hearts of men and women both 
here and throughout the world. We ask it in Thy name. Amen. 


—Dr. Thomas Craig McQueen, 
Glencoe Union Church, 


Glencoe, Illinois. - 
Offered at the 88th National Convention 
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American Wool Council Directors’ Meeting 


President J. B. Wilson Talks on Misleading Synthetic Claims 


HE marketing of the new so-called 

“miracle” synthetic fibers by the great 
chemical companies which are producing 
them has been accompanied by attacks on 
wool’s basic qualities and by unsupported 
and unsubstantiated claims of such magni- 
tude as to constitute deception on a vast 
scale, J. B. Wilson of McKinley, Wyoming, 
President of the American Wool Council, 
Inc., told directors of that agency in their 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, December 7th. 

Mr. Wilson stated that scientific opinion 
is generally agreed that the new chemical 
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Directors of The Wool Bureau, in Chicago for the annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Association. Left to right are F. Eugene 
Ackerman, President of the Bureau; J. B. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and President of the American Wool Council: 
Ewen Waterman, Chairman of the International Wool Secretariat and 


fibers, which are appearing in greater num- 
ber month by month, are as yet deficient 
in many properties essential for satisfactory 
clothing and for other consumer products. 

“Yet their distributors,” he said, “are 
endeavoring to force them into markets 
now dominated by wool by attacking wool’s 
pre-eminently superior qualities. In their 
direct promotion and their advertising, 
comparisons are made which are not fact- 
ual, and it is claimed that when blended 
with wool these chemical fibers produce 
so-called ‘miracle’ fabrics.” 
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Synthetic Fiber Blends Have Liabilities 


“For every minor quality of strength, so- 
called ‘washability’ and resistance to wrin- 
kles that are gained in these wool and 
chemical fiber blends, greater liabilities are 
added,” Mr. Wilson continued. “A cigarette 
or pipe ash, or any spark of fire, melts 
holes in them, and they cannot be repaired 
by re-weaving. Many fabrics, even when 
they contain percentages of wool, are high- 
ly flammable. They pill or rough up. Their 
greatest virtue is that they can be washed. 


= 
| 


The reason that some constructions dry 
quickly is that moisture and water go 
through all of them to the skin of a gar- 
ment wearer as water goes through a sieve 
or screen. The fact that men can wash 
their pants—but not their coats—each night 
is hardly compensation for this defect of 
‘wicking,’ as it is called. 


“My purpose in this report to you is not 
to attack these new fibers. It is to defend 


the reputation of wool against the mass 


attacks which are the basis of the mer. 
chandising technique of most of the chemj- 
cal fiber producers. We are constantly 
being told that each of these new fibers as 
it appears on the market is ‘woolier than 
wool’ and that shortly the sheep will be 
finished as a fiber-bearer. 

“During this period, of course, it has 
been found that these new chemical fibers 
are so defective when used alone that they 
can only gain a certain usefulness when 
blended with large percentages of wool, 


The idea now is to picture wool as a blend- 








‘* 


Chairman of the Bureau's Executive Committee: Steve L. Stumberg, 
a member of the Board and Vice President of the American Wool 
Council, and Harry J. Devereaux, member of the Executive Committee 
and former President of the American Wool Council. 


ing fiber, lacking many necessary qualities 
which only the chemical fibers can provide. 
The reason for the present promotional 
campaign is that the synthetic fiber pro- 
ducers recognize that they can find profit- 
able markets only if they can capture wool’s 
great empire. To do this, they must tear 
down the proven confidence of the public 
in wool’s superior quality, and this they 


are apparently determined to do.” 
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public Entitled to Adequate Fabrics 


“Their expenditures in engineering, in 
promotion, in advertising, and in the use 
of every technique of communication are 
really gigantic,” Mr. Wilson told the Com- 
mittee. “They are using every ounce of 
their great financial and industrial power 
to bring into line textile manufacturers, and 
they are quick to protest against producers 
who use the chemical fibers in any way, 
but who state that they still regard pure 
wool fabrics as being superior products. 

“In view of this situation, the American 
Wool Council some months ago asked the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the whole situation and to establish Fair 
Trade Practice Rules in the interest of-the 
public, so that the public may be correctly 
informed regarding the actual service and 
protective qualities of fabrics made of these 
new fibers. The public wants, and is ‘en- 
tiled to, textile products which are fast 
to dye and which will not crock and fade. 


Election of A. 


OUNCIL members devoted considerable 

time to the question of increased finan- 
cial support for the American Wool Council 
and the selection of officers for the coming 
year. J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming; 
§. L. Stumberg of Sanderson, Texas and 
J. M. Jones of Salt Lake City were re- 
elected as president, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively. Also re- 
elected were the Council’s members on 
the Executive Committee of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., Messrs. Wilson and Stumberg 
and H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Attendance at the meeting of the 
Council of Directors of the American Wool 
Council, Inc., included: 

Members: W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Ore- 
gon; Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colora- 
do; David Little, Emmett, Idaho; Everett 
E. Shuey, Helena, Montana; G. E. Stan- 
field, Weiser, Idaho; Harry J. Devereaux, 
Rapid City, South Dakota; Don Clyde, 
Provo, Utah; Mrs. J. W. Vance, Coleman, 
Texas; Garvey Haydon, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; L. M. Kyner, Rath 
Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa; Roy A. 
Ward, Portland, Oregon; and M. D. Fell for 
C. M. Bishop, Pendleton Woolen Mills. 


Alternates and others: F. E. Ackerman, 
New York; Raymond Anchordoguy, Red 
Bluff, California; S. P. Arbios, Stockton, 
California; J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho; Russell Brown, Vantage, Washing- 
ton; M. C. Claar, Boise, Idaho; Howard 
Doggett, Townsend, Montana; James L. 
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They are entitled to fabrics which are not 
highly flammable and which are not so 
static that they wind about a person like 
a shroud, and which do not melt into holes 
at the touch of a vagrant spark. They want 
fabrics through which the rain and snow 
do not pass as through a sieve, chilling the 
body to a point where they are a menace 
to health. They have fabrics of this char- 
acter when they are made of wool. When 
man-made fibers can duplicate wool’s qual- 
ities, then wool will lose all of its markets, 
unless it meets the synthetic product on a 
competitive price basis. 

“Until that time comes, the American 
Wool Council does not intend to stand by 
and watch powerful interests, with untold 
millions of dollars to spend in every avenue 
of promotion, advertising, education and 
persuasion take away wool’s markets on 
the entirely baseless and unjustified claim 
that their new chemical products are 
‘miracles in both content 


and in per- 


formance.” 


W.C. Officers 


Fourness, Pleasant Grove, California; Dan 
Fulton, Ismay, Montana; Brett Gray, Den- 
ver, Colorado; G. A. Hanson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah; 
W. S. Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah; Bill K. 
Heinbaugh, McKinley, Wyoming; Victor W. 
Johnson, Pendleton, Oregon; Harold Josen- 
dal, Casper, Wyoming; Glen Knapp, Cald- 
well, Idaho; A. E. Lawson, Yakima, Wash- 
ington; Ralph Longfellow, Council, Idaho; 
Ralph J. Longfellow, Council, Idaho; Pen- 
rose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas; John 
Noh, Kimberly, Idaho; Sylvan J. Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Montana; Walter Pfluger, 
Eden, Texas; Clayton Puckett, Fort Stock- 
ton, Texas; R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho; Gar- 
land Russell, Swift and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Scott A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Tony Smith, Elko, Nevada; Floyd Stol- 
worthy, Firth, Idaho; Gerald Stolworthy, 
Firth, Idaho; Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, 
Montana; S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Mon- 
tana; Ernest Williams, San Angelo, Texas; 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas; 
W. J. Wintch, Manti, Utah; Otto J. Wolff, 
Rapid City, South Dakota and Ewen 
Waterman, London, England. 





Protection of Stored 
Woolens Against 
Insect Damage 


OINT research by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Army Quarter- 


master Corps to provide the Army with a 
better way to protect its stacks of stored 
woolens from insect damage also can be 
put to use by the American homemaker, 
according to entomologists of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. The 
funds for this research were supplied large- 
ly by the Department of Defense. 

Proof provided by the USDA entomol- 
ogists that DDT applied by a process de- 
veloped by the Quartermaster Corps will 
protect stored woolens from fabric pest 
damage for as long as five years, is ex- 
pected to make susbtantial savings to the 
military agencies in insecticide materials 
and handling of fabrics in storage. The 
use of DDT sprays offers the homemaker 
an easy, safe, and low-cost way of pro- 
tecting her stored woolens, wool carpets, 
rugs and draperies. 

DDT-treated uniform cloth, on which 
the final examination was completed re- 
cently at the USDA’s Savannah, Ga. labora- 
tory, showed no evidence of damage even 
though hungry fabric pests have been 
placed on the cloth each year during the 
past five years. Actually 50,000 carpet 
beetles, and 25,000 clothes moths were 
used in the tests that compared several 
wool-protecting methods, in this search by 
the entomologists to find one that the mili- 
tary can adapt to its uses most success- 
fully. 

Department entomologists point out that 
anyone can provide similarly good protec- 
tion for stored woolens by spraying them 
with a 5-percent DDT oil solution. Al- 
though not as thorough as the DDT- 
impregnation method developed by the 
Army, sprays nevertheless guarantee many 
years of fabric pest damage protection for 
home-stored woolens. Wool clothes that 
are in use, or rugs and draperies that are 
subject to wear, require seasonal treatment, 
and re-treatment after being dry-cleaned 
or washed. 

A simple procedure recommended by the 
entomologists for the homemaker, is to 
hang the woolens on a clothesline and 
spray them lightly but thoroughly. After 
they are allowed to dry, the treated wool- 
ens can be stored in closets, or in boxes 
or chests. Spraying DDT on the interior 
wall, floor, and shelf surface of closets, 
and on both inside and outside surfaces of 
storage containers gives additional protec- 
tion from the larvae of clothes moths and 
carpet beetles. Wool carpets, rugs and 
draperies can also be protected from the 
year-round feeding of these fabric pests by 
spraying with DDT. A simple hand spray- 
er can be used for all of these jobs. 
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Two Westerners Named for Cabinet Posts 


The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson 


ILE general approval has been 

sounded for President-elect Eisen- 
hower’s nominees for the Cabinet and 
other posts in his Administration, the West 
is particularly pleased with his selection 
of Ezra Taft Benson, Salt Lake City, to 
serve as Secretary of Agriculture and Ore- 
gon’s Governor Douglas McKay as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. Benson, 53, is a native of Whitney, 
Franklin County, Idaho. A great-grandson 
of one of the original pioneers who entered 
Salt Lake Valley with Brigham Young on 
July 24, 1847, he grew up on a farm in 
western Idaho. He attended the Oneida 
Stake Academy at Preston, Idaho from 
1914 to 1918, and the Utah State Agricul- 
ture College at Logan, Utah from 1918 to 
1921. 

From 1921 to 1923 he served as a 
missionary of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in the British Isles. 
On his return home, he continued his edu- 
cation at the Brigham Young University 
at Provo, Utah, where he was graduated 
with honors in 1926, and received a schol- 
arship to Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa. He received his M.S. degree in agri- 
cultural economics from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1927 and was elected to Gamma 
Delta Sigma, honor society of agriculture. 
He did graduate work at the University of 
California in 1937-38. 

In 1929 he served as County Agricultural 
Agent, University of Idaho Extension Serv- 
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ice, Preston, Idaho. From 1929 to 1930 he 
served as extension economist and market- 
ing specialist, University of Idaho, Exten- 
sion Division. In 1931 he was invited to 
head the new Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Marketing inaugurated by 


the Extension Division of the University 
of Idaho. 


He was instrumental in the organization 
of the Idaho Cooperative Council and 
served as its secretary from 1933-38. In the 
spring of 1939 he was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives, a federation of 4,600 co- 
operative groups. Since then he has served 
on several advisory committees and na- 
tional boards in the field of agriculture. 
He has been a member of the executive 
committee of the American Institute of 
Cooperation since 1942; Director of the 
Farm Foundation from 1946-50; appointed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
member of the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee during World War II; 
member of the National Farm Credit Com- 
mittee from 1940-41; United States dele- 
gate to the first International Conference 
of Farm Organizations in London, Eng- 
land in 1946. Last August he was named 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Institute of Cooperation. Ap- 
proximately 1500 farmer cooperatives, gen- 
eral farm organizations and land-grant col- 
leges are affiliated with the A.I.C. 


Mr. Benson has also taken a prominent 
part in the activities of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints since early 
youth and on October 7, 1943 became a 
member of its Council of Twelve. As such 
he is one of the general authorities of the 
Church from which responsibilities he will 
be given a leave of absence while serving 
in his Government office. 

Mr. Benson married Flora Smith Amus- 
sen in 1926 and they are the parents of 
six children: Lt. Reed A. Benson, Mark 
A. Benson, Barbara A. Benson, Beverly A. 
Benson, Bonnie and Flora Benson. 


Douglas McKay, grandson of Oregon 
pioneers, was born in Portland, Oregon 
on June 24, 1893, and received his early 
educational training in that city. He at- 
tended Oregon State College, working his 
way through school. He was president of 
the student body and graduated with a 
degree in Agriculture. In May, 1917 he 
left college to join the Army and served 
during World War I as a first lieutenant 
in the 36lst Infantry of the 91st Division. 
He was wounded in action in the Meuse- 


The Honorable Douglas McKay 
—Photo Art Commercial Studio 


Argonne offensive and spent many months 
in army hospitals with serious multiple in- 
juries. Following World War I he became 
an automobile salesman in Portland and 
in 1927 established his own business in 
Salem, Oregon. For the past 25 years 
he has been a dealer for Chevrolet and 
Cadillac in Salem. 

In World War II Douglas McKay served 
as a captain and major in the Service 
Command Unit 1911. With the exception 
of the time spent in the army, he served 
as a senator in the State legislature from 
1935 to 1949; as mayor of the city of 
Salem, Oregon from 1933 to 1934. He 
was elected governor of Oregon in Novem- 
ber, 1948 and re-elected for a four-year 
term in November, 1950. Since the latter 
date he has served as chairman of the 
Western Governors’ Conference and dur- 
ing 1951-52 as a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

The Governor’s memberships include 
the American Legion, of which he is a past 
post commander, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, the 
Masonic Lodge, and several other fraternal 
organizations. 

In 1917 Douglas a married Mabel 
Hill. They have two daughters and five 
grandchildren. The Governor’s chief hobby 
is horseback riding. 
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For Undersecretary 
Of Agriculture 


UE D. Morse, St. Louis, Missouri, a 

former Democrat, was designated by 
President-elect Eisenhower on December 
94, 1952 as Undersecretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Morse, 56, is editor of the Doane Ag- 
ficultural Digest and president and chair- 
man of the Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc, a large farm management and re- 
search firm. 





Fourteen Farm Advisers 
Named by Eisenhower 


RESIDENT-elect Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower, on December 28, 1952, made 
known that he had selected fourteen agri- 
cultural experts to serve as members of an 
Interim Agricultural Advisory Committee 
to Ezra Taft Benson, his nominee for Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to shape up national 
farm policies. The committee is expected 
to serve until Mr. Eisenhower sets up his 
proposed Federal Agricultural Commission. 
All of his committee appointments were 
cleared first with Mr. Benson, it is re- 
ported. 

The members of the Interim Committee 
are as follows: W. I. Myers, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell Univer- 
sity, chairman (Mr. Myers has a long 
record of service in several Government 
posts, including that of Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration in 1933); Jesse 
W. Tapp, vice president of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco; John H. Davis, 
executive vice president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Carl Farrington of Minneapolis, 
associated with the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company; Harry B. Caldwell, master of 
the North Carolina State Grange, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Romeo Short, vice 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Brinkley, Arkansas; Homer 
Davison, vice president of the American 
Meat Institute, Chicago, Illinois; David W. 
Brooks, general manager of the Georgia 
Cotton ‘Producers Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Milo Swanton, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wisconsin; Bert Wood, head 
of the agricultural economics department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Albert Mitchell, general manager of the 
T. E. Mitchell and Sons Cattle Ranch at 
Albert, New Mexico and Republican na- 
tional committeeman from New Mexico; 
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Robert R. Coker, specialist in seed breed- 
ing, first president of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau and former vice president of 
the National Cotton Council, of Hartsville, 
South Carolina; Chris Milus, president of 
the Nebraska Farmers Union, Omaha, 
Nebraska and Harry J. Reed, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 





Salt Lake Syndicate 
Purchases Majority 
Stock in Utah Firm 


ONTROL of the majority of the stock of 
the multi-million-dollar Deseret Live- 
stock Company has been gained by a syndi- 
cate of Utah businessmen, it was disclosed 
December 10, 1952. 

The firm has extensive holdings of cattle, 
sheep and lands in Utah, Wyoming and 
Nevada and is one of the largest land and 
livestock companies in the Intermountain 
West. Its inventory includes 40,000 head 
of sheep, 5,000 beef cattle, an estimated 
800,000 acres of deeded lands and use of 
a considerable acreage under the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

Assets are estimated at between $3 and 
$4 million. This estimate would be con- 
siderably reduced if livestock prices con- 
tinue to fall. 

David A. Robinson, Salt Lake attorney, 
identified the following, including himself, 
as members of the syndicate: 

Ken Garff, automobile dealer; David L. 
Freed, loan company president; S. B. 
Eggertsen, investments; William H. Mali- 
cote, livestock; Charles C. and Richard C. 
Freed, automobile dealers; Louis H. Cal- 
lister, attorney, F. Seaton Prince, attorney; 
Mrs. Enid Cosgriff, wife of banker Walter 
E. Cosgriff, and Harold Steele, banker, all 
of Salt Lake City, and B. H. Robinson, 
Ogden businessman. 

Current officers of the livestock com- 
pany include Henry D. Moyle, president, 
James D. Moyle, vice president and Wal- 
ter Dansie, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, all of Salt Lake City. They serve 
as directors, as well, with James H. Moss 
and R. John Moss, both of Bountiful, and 
E. O. Muir and William H. Sorenson, Salt 
Lake City. 


Control of the stock cost the syndicate 
an estimated $1 million. It was garnered 
in a three-month stock purchase and stock 
option campaign. Price paid or pledged 
for the optioned stock was slightly in ex- 
cess of $25 a share. 

It is reported that no changes are con- 


templated now in the firm management, 
personnel or operation. 
—Salt Lake Tribune, 
12-11-52 
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National Association Events 


* June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


* August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Long Beach, 
California. 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 20-22: American Range Society Meeting, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


January 27: Utah Wool Marketing Association 
Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


January 28-29: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


February 8-10: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A. and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Green River, Wyoming. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Long Beach, California. 


Shows and Sales 


January 16-24: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


May 4-5: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Calli- 
fornia. 


August 20-21: 
Ogden, Utah. 


National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 


September 22-23: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 
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wish I could come before you today in 

a more optimistic frame of mind. I 
would like to be able to say to you that 
the outlook for the sheep industry has a 
distinct rosy tinge instead of the dingy 
gray which is all too apparent to us all. I 
wish above all that I could stand up here 
and tell you the answers to all of our prob- 
lems and I am sorry that I can’t. It is my 
hope that the combined thinking of our 
committee members and all of us here as- 
sembled will give me the answers. 

What a change in two years time! The 
other day I re-read with a great deal of 
interest the excellent address your then 
President Howard Vaughn made at Casper, 
Wyoming, two years ago. It was full of 
restrained optimism but with warning notes 
throughout—warnings of possible effects of 
Government controls, of Government aid to 
synthetic fiber plants, and of the possibility 
of prices too high for our own good, but 
ending with a promise of expansion and in- 
creased production. One year ago at our 
convention in Portland, after one year of 
profit and expanding sheep numbers, I 
again warned of the effect, becoming then 
increasingly apparent to us all, of com- 
bined controls by the Government planners, 
of the danger of Government aid by tax 
advantages to synthetic fiber producers. We 
were faced then with a falling market for 
both lambs and wool but we little realized 
the full extent of the approaching price 
drop. In spite of full employment at the 
highest wages paid in the history of this 
country, in the face of reduced supplies of 
lamb and wool we have had probably the 
worst price decline ever experienced by the 
sheep industry. In one year’s time the price 
of wool has fallen by more than 60 per- 
cent and the market for our lambs has 
dropped a full 40 percent, and we cannot 
be sure that we have yet hit the bottom. 

Disregarding our protests, and in spite 
of promises to the contrary, rapid tax 
amortization plans were granted to manu- 
facturers of synthetic fibers in competition 
to our superior product, wool. 

Only after our showing that the industry 
was hurt and hurt badly did the O.P.S. see 
fit to decontrol lamb and then only at the 
wholesale level, leaving the retailer ham- 
strung by such regulations that he cannot 
afford to handle lamb. There is apparently 
no way that the planners can be convinced 
until long after the damage has been done. 
Our only chance is to get rid of the whole 
set-up by doing away with their authority, 
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The President’s Address Before the 88th Convention 


By W. H. STEIWER, Fossil, Oregon 





W. H. Steiwer 


the wage-and-price-control law. We trust 
that the incoming administration will re- 
view the whole field of rapid tax write-offs 
so that future abuses in this direction, 
which have been skillfully disguised in the 
name of the defense effort, can be avoided. 
Wool is, and will continue, to be the fiber 
superior to any made by man. We must 
increase our efforts to keep the buying 
public informed of this fact to counteract 
the extravagant claims of our would-be imi- 
tators in the clothing field. 


It is interesting to note that press reports 
indicate the interest of Boston wool dealers 
in increased advertising of wool. It is re- 
ported that some of the members of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association are advo- 
cating a one-half cent per pound “tax” on 
all wool they handle, domestic or foreign. 
It has been my experience that any amount 
added to the cost of raw wool to the mill 
will promptly result in reducing the price 
to the grower by a like amount. We should 
possibly not object to such a tax for such 
a worthy purpose but we should, I think, 
have something to say about the expendi- 
ture of the funds that will come out of the 
pockets of the domestic grower. 


We have tried in vain for almost a year 
to get the Secretary of the Treasury to fol- 
low the clear intent and purpose of the law 
and impose countervailing duties on wool 
and wool tops coming into this country 
from foreign lands where currencies are 
being manipulated to get around our tariff 
laws. Much of the decline in our wool 






market can be attributed to the “dumping” 
of South American wool and wool tops op 
the American market. We hope that the 
new Secretary of the Treasury will follow 
the law and impose the necessary duties to 
correct these injustices. The law is there, 
all he needs to do is apply it. 


We have appealed to the Tariff Commis. 
sion for relief from this same dumping 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. What recommendation the 
Commission makes remains to be seen and 
the final action by the President cannot, of 
course, be known. Your National officers 
put up a clear-cut plea in support of our 
application. We can only hope for favor- 
able action. 

Favorable action on either of these 
would give us temporary relief. The truth 
is that our entire tariff structure should 
be placed on a more practical basis. Action 
under Section 803 of the Tariff Act, or 
under Section 22, is slow and cumbersome, 
There is no use locking the barn door after 
the horse is stolen. No one knows how long 
Argentina and Uruguay intend to continue 
their currency manipulations. No one can 
foresee when some other country may de- 
cide to play the same game. Government 
officials and commissions are notoriously 
slow of action, and the damage could be 
done before action could be had under 
present laws. There should be some 
better approach to our tariff problems 
and the best attempt at solution offered so 
far appears to be the “Parity Tariff” idea 
as proposed under the bill of Congressman 
Wesley D’Ewart introduced in the last Con- 
gress. I hope that the wool committee will 
give this bill ample study and considera- 
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tion. 
Of course any attempt to correct tariff 
inequities will be promptly and loudly op- 
posed by the free traders who would re- 
move all tariff barriers, and right now ap- 
pear to be very active and most vocal. 


Such groups, fostered by the producers 
of our surplus products of the field and of 
the factory, would do away with all tariffs 
without regard to the effect on any domes- 
tic industry whether large or small or with- 
out thought to the effect on the entire 
economy of this country. Wouldn't it be 
fair to ask of them these questions? Is 
there a need for a sheep industry in the 
United States? Would it not be wise for us 
to produce a greater supply of strategic 
materials such as wool when our main 
source of supply now is from 6,000 to 
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12,000 miles -away? Could the: meat we 
uce be replaced? 

To produce lambs and wool requires 
labor, and we must compete for our labor 
with industries paying the highest wages 
in the world. In order to obtain competent 
help we are today paying the highest an- 
nual wage of any branch of agriculture. 
We cannot raise lamb and wool in this 
country in competition with countries with 
labor costs but a fraction of ours. For exam- 
ple, here are some comparisons of the cost 


pounds. The advertising and lamb promo- 
tion field presents many problems. Our 
funds for the promotion of our major prod- 
uct are pitifully small and collections under 
our present program are lagging. Our spe- 
cial lamb fund held by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board has now reached 
$20,000.00. A year ago by resolution your 
officers were instructed to hire a full-time 
employee to collect funds for lamb promo- 
tion. We gave this resolution time and 
thought but frankly we, just did not know 
where to start and we did not get the job 





of sheep operations in Australia with those 
in our Own country, based upon studies 
made by Government departments of both 
countries for the year 1949. 


Per Head United States Australia 
Hired Labor $3.02 $0.52 
Shearing .40 (est. ) 12 
Taxes 0.84 0.09 
Total Cash Costs 8.45 1.91 


We will be further handicapped in our 
tariff efforts by those who want to see wool 
produced in greater quantities in the 
United States, but would prefer to buy it 
from us at a cheaper price, even at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. They 
would have us accept a direct subsidy from 
the Government in order that they may 
manufacture clothing more cheaply so that 
they may better compete with foreign 
manufacturers and domestic producers of 
synthetic fibers. 

We sympathize with the problems of 
our friends in the woolen textile industry 
and recognize that we have many com- 
mon problems. We resent the idea of be- 
coming wards of the Government, and I 
had hoped that we might get together on 
some common tariff ground that would give 
them a reasonable chance for a profit and 
at the same time enable us to produce more 
raw wool for their looms to better clothe 
the American public. 

We should of course realize that the 
rest of the world needs American dollars to 
maintain international trade in balance and 
that wool to some of our most friendly 
foreign neighbors is one of the most im- 
portant commodities. We should temper 
our tariff ideas with that thought in mind 
and make our requests as reasonable as 
possible. I cannot believe that any of these 
neighbors want to see an end to the pro- 
duction of sheep in the United States. 
Surely they will agree that a moderate 
tariff is necessary to maintain our domestic 
industry. 

The per capita consumption of lamb in 
this country has declined at an alarming 
rate and is now at an all time low of four 
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done. In the first place, we had no funds 
to start with, and in the second place we 
could not locate a man who, in our judg- 
ment, could do the job. Whether this is 
the best collection method is a question in 
my mind. Perhaps at this convention we 


can arrive at a practical and more effective 
method and our funds can be increased to 
such an extent that the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board can do some more con- 
structive work to increase lamb consump- 


tion. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


A Hearty Lamb Stew for Winter Days 





Lamb Riblet Stew 


Lamb Riblet Stew 
Onions Cabbage Wedges 
Tomato Aspic 
Butter or Margarine 
Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Coffee 


Carrots 

Salt Sticks 
Milk 

LAMB RIBLET STEW 


2 pounds lamb riblets 

3 tablespoons lard or drippings 
Salt 

Pepper 

4% cups water 

8 to 10 small whole onions 


8 to 10 small carrots 
4 cabbage wedges 


Brown riblets slowly in lard or drippings. 
Season with salt and pepper. Add water, 
cover tightly and cook slowly for 45 min- 
utes. Add onions and carrots and continue 
cooking 45 minutes. About 15 minutes 
before serving, add cabbage wedges and 
cook until vegetables are tender and meat 
is done. 

Thicken cooking liquid for gravy, if 
desired. é 


Yield: 


4 servings. 
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Our lamb market has been continuously 
threatened by the possible importation of 
frozen lamb from New Zealand. The 
actual amount of lamb so imported has so 
far been small and it, has been poorly 
packaged and generally unattractive to the 
consumer. We are not adequately protect- 
ed against possible future imports of this 
product either by tariff or labeling regu- 
lations. The officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have done an excellent 
job in discouraging the landing of large 
quantities of unsanitary shipments of this 
meat. However, our friends in New Zea- 
land can be expected to improve their ex- 
port product, but if proper safeguards are 
provided, either by law or by mutual agree- 
ment between lamb producers of both 
countries this source of competition should 
be held to a minimum. The lamb market- 
ing committee could well give considerable 
time and study to this problem. 

Your representatives on the Stockmen’s 
Grazing Committee have spent much time 
and effort on proposed Federal land legis- 
lation. The proposed bill, as last revised, 
represents the combined thinking of the 
entire membership of the committee. It 
seems difficult to satisfy all of our people 
on all of the provisions of the bill but it 
should be introduced in the next Congress. 
Perhaps it can be worked over after intro- 
duction to the satisfaction of at least a 
large majority of us. The eventual passage 
of suitable Federal land legislation should 
go a long way toward stabilizing the entire 
livestock industry of the West. 

We have taken the lead in fighting the 
inroads of sheep diseases in the herds and 
flocks of the entire United States. A con- 
certed effort is being made toward the 
eventual elimination of scabies. We should 
keep after this until it is completely eradi- 
cated. Recently a committee was formed 
to work on the problem of vibriosis. 
Sporadic outbursts of this disease have 
taken heavy toll of our lamb crop over a 
period of years. The newly formed com- 
mittee has been doing excellent work in 
coordinating efforts to study and control 
this disease. Recently, two new diseases 
made their appearances in California, 
scrapie and sore muzzle. Prompt steps are 
being taken by the Federal and State 
authorities to stamp them out. The dam- 
age from these has been severe in some 
localities and we hope that they can be 
eliminated before losses become too wide- 


spread. 


Research by both public and_ private 
agencies should be encouraged and in- 
creased wherever possible. In order to pro- 
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duce more efficiently requires a great deal 
of experimentation. Private agencies such 
as the meat packers have been making 
great gains in this direction. So also have 
the land grant colleges with the limited 
funds at their disposal. There is room for 
improvement in this field, particularly by 
the Federal Government, and it is hoped 
that the newly appointed Secretary of Agri- 
culture will take the necessary steps to 
furnish a better rounded and more practical 
sheep research program. 

Just in case every one is now wondering 
just why I stay in the sheep business, there 
are a few bright spots in the picture. Indi- 
cations are the O.P.S. is falling apart at 
the seams. Wage controls have been a 
farce from the beginning, and the decisions 
of the Wage Stabilization Board have 
meant absolutely nothing. If it was the 
purpose of those in the price control di- 
vision, to drive down the price to the pro- 
ducer with little or no relief for the con- 
sumer, then they have well succeeded. 
There is no justification for the continuance 
of the controls law and with this out of 
the way our lambs should resume their 
normal course through established market- 
ing outlets. This should result in a stronger 
market, more in line with the national level 
of other prices and consumer incomes. 

The effects of the Berry amendment to 
the Buy-American Act with increased de- 








The Secretary’s Report | 


By J. M. JONES 


N going back into history of the National 

Wool Growers Association, I find that 
neither detailed records nor the financial 
condition was elaborately kept, of the 
meeting on December 4, 1901 in Chicago. 
However, we do have two pages of minutes 
and find that the “conference of wool 
growers was held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, with more than 100 wool growers 
present. . . . Object of the meeting was 
to raise funds to employ a secretary for 
President Warren. Massachusetts, South 
Dakota and all of the Western States ex- 
cept Washington and Oregon were repre- 
sented and pledges were made in amounts 
varying from $100 to $375.” 

The meeting here in Chicago in 1952 
is for purposes other than finagces, al- 
though finances are an important part of 
your National Association and as usual it 
is necessary that your Secretary-Treasurer 
give you a full report. 

Special commendation is due the affil- 
iated State associations for again meeting 
100 percent of the quotas established by 








fense orders, together with a natural de. 
mand for wool goods, should strengthen 
the market for our raw wool. The price 
support program will be available in 1958 
at substantially the same level as this year 
and we hope that some of the delays can 
be eliminated, in order that those who need 
it may get better service. With this pro. 
gram acting as a floor under our market, 
I cannot see any way for wool to go but 
up. 

The California Range Association hag 
done a great job with the sheepherder im. 
portation program. With herders entering 
this country almost every day the five hun- 
dred number permitted under the “Alien 
Sheep Herders Law” will soon be an accom- 
plished fact and it will help in alleviating 
our herder shortage in the West. This work 
should be continued under the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Law, so that in the 
future help may be secured in areas where 
shortages develop. 

I am firmly convinced that the Govern- 
ment and the American people will recog- 
nize the need for an expanded domestic 
sheep industry. I am going to stay in the 
sheep business because I think I see a 
chance for future profits that will enable 
me to continue to supply meat for our 
tables and the greatest fiber of them all, 
wool, for both military and civilian require- 
ments. 


"aa 


your Executive Committee. This is the 
third straight year that all quotas have been 
met and the only three times in the history 
of the association. 

The quota established for 1951-52 was 
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$48,000.00. States paid $48,017.50. The 
1952 ram sale netted $9,227.80 — $15,000 
less than in 1951. Other income amounted 
to $360.68 for a total income of $57,605.98. 
This is 32 percent less than a year ago. 
The expenses borne by the Association 
for the fiscal year 1951-52—that is Novem- 
ber 1, 1951 to October 31, 1952—and it 
should be remembered the magazine pays 
a maximum of $25,000 toward all expenses 
and the American Wool Council pays a 
maximum of $8,000 of the general office 
expense—amounted to $60,404.55. The ex- 
cess of disbursements over receipts is 
$2,798.57. There are two primary reasons 
for the deficit: (1) The net income from 
the 1952 ram sale was much less than had 
been anticipated, and (2) the cost of pre- 
paring and launching the “Increased Pro- 
duction Program” was $10,141.36, an item 
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for which funds were not provided in the 
budget. The item placed in the budget for 
this work was $5,000 and costs were in 
excess of $10,000 as above indicated. 

In breaking down the items of expense, 
total office expense was $40,121.66; or- 
gnization and convention expense 
$7,652.56, or a total of $47,774.22. The 
publishing company and the American 
Wool Council contributed $28,000.00, 
leaving a net to be borne by the Associa- 
tion of $19,774.22. 

Washington expenses this fiscal year 
amounted to $9,249.86, 30 percent less 
than a year ago; freight rate work 
$4,287.38, 48 percent above a year ago; 
lamb marketing and promotion $1,039.08, 
about the same as a year ago; and public 
lands $1,422.38, about the same as a year 
ago, or a total of $15,998.70, $5,000 of 
which was borne by the publishing com- 
pany. Subscriptions to the magazine paid 
by the Association amounted to $19,490.27, 
the same as a year ago, and the “Increased 
Production Program” a total of $10,141.36 
as mentioned before. Therefore, total dis- 
bursements amounted to $60,404.55. 

The total net assets of your National As- 
sociation as of October 31, 1952, are 
$90,051.28. 


Lamb campaign funds with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board as of October 
81, 1952 totaled $20,968.91. Income for 
the year amounted to $6,434.94 and ex- 
penses $1,462.08. Most of the expense was 
incurred as a result of the work on heavy 
fed lambs the first of the year. Packers 
making the collections were Armour and 
Company, George A. Hormel and Com- 
pany, Iowa Packing Company, Rath Pack- 
ing Company, St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Company, and Swift and Company. 
Commission men and others assisting were 
Denver Livestock Exchange (represented 
by John Clay and Company, Denver Live- 
stock Commission, Mike Hayes, Mann, Boyd 
and Mann, Producers Livestock Market- 
ing Association, and Wilkins and Company, 
Ltd.), Clovis Cattle Commission Company, 
Walter H. Lovell, Omaha Livestock Ex- 
change, Texas Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Petersen Sheep Company, John 
Clay and Company of Ogden and San 
Antonio, and Collings and Burbank of 
Ogden. 

Receipts for the American Wool Council 
for the year ending October 31, 1952, are 
again down and particularly the contribu- 
tions from the growers themselves. Total 
receipts were $33,067.66, with the growers’ 
contribution only $4,669.97 of that amount. 
There are reasons but, of course, the rea- 
sons don’t pay the bills. First, of course, 
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much of the 1952 wool remains unsold; 
second, deductions were not made on much 
of the 1951 wools because if these deduc- 
tions were not made on the advances, 
there was nothing left from which to de- 
duct at the end of the year. 

The manufacturers — Botany, Forstmann, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Stroock and John 
Walther Fabrics — contributed $8,248.04. 
The packers — Armour and Company, 
George A. Hormel and Company, Swift 
and Company, and Wilson and Company— 
contributed $10,626.94; the Wool Pullers 
Council of America $100.00; the wool deal- 
ers—Harold T. Lindsay, Draper and Com- 
pany, Colonial Wool Company and Munro, 
Kincaid, Mottla, Inc, contributed 
$1,750.00. The National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation gave $4,580.00. 

Disbursements for the year totaled 
$45,344.87 or an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of $12,276.71. I hope as a 
result of the plans of the Council of Direc- 
tors, a more favorable report can be made 
to you another year. 

This completes the reports of your Na- 
tional Association and the American Wool 
Council. Detailed statements of this re- 
port are available to members for their use. 





Progress Report of 
Vibriosis Committee 

HE Vibriosis Committee appointed by 

outgoing President Steiwer last August, 
met in Chicago December 7th and 8th 
during the National Wool Growers’ con- 
vention. Committee members present were 
A. H. Caine, Idaho, Chairman; Brett Gray, 
Colorado; M. V. Hatch, Utah; Everett 
Shuey, Montana; W. K. Heinbaugh, Wyo- 
ming; and E. E. Marsh, Utah, secretary of 
the Committee. Others in attendance were 
Harold Josendal, Wyoming; John Brecken- 
ridge, Idaho; and Dr. U. S. Garrigus, 
Illinois. 

Discussion centered on progress to date 
in various States in efforts to get research 
under way, and plans for 1953. Mr. Shuey 
reported on the meeting of the officers of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association 
with personnel of the Montana Veterinary 
Research Laboratory. He also reported on 
the project they already have under way, 
using 44 head of ewes from the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, Ida- 
ho, which aborted with vibriosis in 1952. 
These ewes will be exposed to 50 head of 
ewes having a negative history of vibriosis. 

Mr. Caine reported on the project under 
way in Idaho, using three Idaho flocks. 
He also reported on the serum already 
going into one herd, which was made from 
the tissues of lambs aborted last year. 


Mr. Hatch said he hoped to have a 
favorable report from Utah in the near 
future on their efforts to get funds appro- 
priated for work at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. He said the college was 
anxious to cooperate on this research and 
he felt funds would be made available. 

Mr. Gray reported on the legislation 
they plan to introduce in Colorado to set 
up a revolving fund through a two-mill 
levy on sheep, to be used for vibriosis re- 
search and to be administered by a control 
committee from the Colorado A. & M., State 
Department of Agriculture, and the sheep- 
men. 

Mr. Heinbaugh stated that the Livestock 
and Sanitary Board in Wyoming is going 
to make a provision for vibriosis work in 
their budget, which he thought would be 
approved. He also reported on the re- 
search program which Dr. J. F. Ryff, direc- 
tor, Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory 
is planning to carry on for 1953. 

The next meeting of the committee will 
be held in Salt Lake City, January 18th. 
Members of the Technical Committee of the 
vibriosis group will also be present at this 
meeting since they will be attending the 
Intermountain Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion meeting, to be held in Salt Lake City 
that same week. 


—Edwin E. Marsh 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Outbreak on Martinique 


N outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
has occurred on the Island of Martini- 
que, Secretary of Agriculture Charles E. 
Brannan reported on December 8, 1952. 
As a result, the United States has acted 
to prohibit the importation of any cattle, 
sheep, other domestic ruminants, or swine, 
and of fresh, chilled, or frozen beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, or pork from Martinique. 
Also, under Department of Agriculture 
regulations, certain other meats and ani- 
mal by-products, hay, and straw will be 
permitted importation from the Island only 
under stringent restrictions. 

The Department’s Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was notified of the outbreak by the 
Caribbean Commission in Trinidad, and 
the information was confirmed by the 
American Consul in Martinique. Secretary 
Brannan made the official announcement 
of the appearance of the disease in ac- 
cordance with Section 306 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which requires that 
the Secretary of Agriculture give public 
notice of the fact whenever it has been 
determined that rinderpest or foot-and- 
mouth disease exists in any foreign country. 

—U.S.D.A. 
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Address of Welcome 


Delivered at the National Convention by ROY E. YUNG 
Director, Department of Agriculture, State of Illinois 


] extend to you a most cordial and hearty 
welcome to the great State of Illinois 
and to its economic if not political capital 
city—Chicago. We are happy to have you 
here, and we know you'll enjoy your stay 
in this most hospitable city. 


Frankly, when I was asked to welcome 
you today and to say something about 
sheep, I was nonplussed. That’s like ask- 
ing the Commissioner of Agriculture from 
Montana to talk to Illinois farmers about 
corn. Here we have assembled the best 
sheep experts in the country, and I’m being 
asked to tell them about sheep. 


While I’ve got you corraled here, I 
want to tell you something about our State. 
Illinois was the nation’s leading corn pro- 
ducer in 1951; however, we have to be 
satisfied with second position this year. 
Our State also leads in soybean production. 
In 1951, Illinois had triple the soybean 
sales of any other State. We also rank high 
in number of cattle on feed. As of January 
1, 1952, 504,000 head of cattle were being 
fed in Illinois, and we ranked third among 
the 48 States. Illinois ranked second in 
hog production in 1951, having marketed 
more than eight million hogs with a sale 
value of more than 375 million dollars. 
Illinois also ranks high in the production 
of such products as chicks, oats, and Amer- 
ican cheese. The diversity of Illinois agri- 
culture can be further shown by the fact 
that we produced 941 bales of cotton last 
year. ... 


I would like to point out some of the 
problems of the Illinois sheep industry. 
Yes,—we do have sheep in this State. As 
a matter of fact, despite my modestly as- 
sumed ignorance of the subject, I have 
100 head of sheep on my own farm in 
southern Illinois, and for years my father 
before me had a small farm flock. My 
experience proves to me that sheep can 
be profitably integrated with the type of 
agriculture we have in Illinois. Naturally, 
we cannot undertake an enterprise of the 
magnitude you have out on the range lands, 
but both farm flocks and lamb feeding 
operations have a place in Illinois. 

Before I continue, I think it would be 
a good idea if I outlined to you the relative 
importance of the sheep industry in Illi- 
nois. Our State ranks sixteenth nationally 
in both number of sheep on farms and wool 
production, and twelfth nationally in total 
sheep marketings. More than two-thirds 
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Roy E. Yung 


of our sheep population is represented by 
farm flocks, and the remainder by feeders. 

On January 1, 1952, there were 217,000 
sheep on feed in Illinois, and 509,000 stock 
sheep. Both of these figures are somewhat 
higher than in 1951. Going back over the 
statistics covering the past 65 years, I can 
see no long term trends in the Illinois 
sheep industry except for a slight decrease 
in number of stock sheep during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. I am of 
the opinion, however, that trend will be 
reversed with the emphasis we are now 
giving to a combined program of improved 
pasture hay and livestock. 

Last year Illinois sheepmen marketed 
531,000 lambs and 10,000 other sheep. 
Naturally, we don’t have any marketing 
figures yet for 1952. This year we produced 
about four and a quarter million pounds 
of wool. 

As I pointed out earlier, more than two- 
thirds of the sheep in Illinois are in farm 
flocks. Farm flocks can very profitably sup- 
plement dairy or beef cattle farming, or 
can be the main livestock project on a 
grain farm. A few head of sheep, and by 
that I mean at least 20 ewes, can. bring 
a good supplementary income to the farmer 
who is willing to spend a small amount of 
time tending the flock. There is a place 
for vast expansion of small flocks in the 





southern part of our State, where we haye 
a number of part-time farmers who work 
in industry and have very small farms, | 
know of a few examples of small but 
successful farm flocks. 

The majority of sheep imported into 
Illinois, however, are for feeding opera- 
tions. You may be interested in the num- 
ber of sheep we imported during the pe- 
riod July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. We 
received the following number of sheep 
from the most important exporting States; 


Se Tse eae! Oa ea oe 50,000 
NS so Se 15,000 
IRD in ie 16,000 
I aes ence tigi 10,000 
See a es 140,000 
NUN PRS retires ee, 10,000 
oe) cee nee 30,000 


I understand there are fewer feeder 
lambs being imported into the corn belt 
for the coming winter and spring market. 
Shortage of feed, higher feed prices, and 
the smallest lamb crop on record in most 
of your States are some of the reasons for 
this decline. However, the corn belt has 
more adequate feed supplies than most 
other areas. I doubt that Illinois shows as 
much decline as some other States, if any 
at all. 

From these figures, you can see that 
Illinois farmers and range sheepmen do 
have mutual interests. The number of 
feeder lambs you can export to Illinois de- 
pends, in part, upon feed conditions in 
our State, and the number of lambs we 
import, of course, depends in part upon 
the supply you have available. 

I assume you would be interested in 
hearing something about disease problems 
in the Illinois sheep industry. We have 
had the normal amount of trouble with 
sheep in this State. The common diseases 
we have had experience with are scabies, 
internal and external parasites, pneumonia, 
enterotoxemia and pregnancy diseases. 
Most of our losses have occurred as a result 
of enterotoxemia, or overeating. 

Our Division of Livestock Industry, in 
cooperation with the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, has been very success- 
ful in controlling scabies. Good results 
have been accomplished through quaran- 
tine and inspection of incoming sheep and 
dipping of flocks found to be infested with 
mites. We have supplemented this by edu- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Response to the Welcome Address 


By VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE ULMER 
Miles City, Montana 





Wallace Ulmer 


T is an honor and privilege for me, on 

behalf of the members and friends of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
assembled here, to thank you for this most 
gracious welcome to your great City of 
Chicago. I believe that I express the senti- 
ments of all who are assembled here when 
I say that we have looked forward to com- 
ing to Chicago for our 1952 annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Yung has told you a lot about the 
diversified industry of Illinois. I also found 
a few interesting facts about the industry 
of Illinois and particularly the industry 
about Chicago. Did you know that Chi- 
cago is the home of the largest livestock 
market in the world? The Chicago Union 
Stockyards have been in continuous opera- 
tion since Christmas Day, 1865. 

The meat packing business has made 
Chicago famous not only here in the United 
States but all over the world. They tell 
me that the meat packing business got its 
start here in 1827 when the first slaughter 
house, a log structure, was built on the 
Chicago River. Its primary purpose was 
to supply the garrison at Fort Dearborn. 

Today the livestock and meat packing 
industry in normal times as measured by 
the plant value of its products ranks first 
among the industries of the United States. 
This is the leading industry here in Chi- 
cago, making it the world’s leading meat 
packing city. Although Chicago is the 
world’s greatest grain market, the world’s 
greatest lumber market, and probably the 
world’s greatest dry goods market, yet, 
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there is more business done and more in 
actual value handled in livestock trade 
than in these three combined. 

It has been 51 years since the last meet- 
ing of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago. On December 
4, 1901, the wool growers held an informal 
conference at the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago with more than 100 growers present. 
Of course, in the early days of the Asso- 
ciation before its headquarters were moved 
to the West in 1901 many wool growers’ 
conventions were held here. So, after all 
of this time it is good to be here again, 
because Chicago is one of the most colorful 
cities of the United States, and, as every- 
one knows, the second largest. 

Because our meeting is being held in 
Chicago we have with us a good many of 
our wool growing friends from the Mid- 
west. It is, indeed, a pleasure for me on 
behalf of the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association to extend to them a 
warm and hearty welcome and to invite 
them to participate in our deliberations and 
also our social activities. We want you to 
feel that you are a part of us. 

During the convention the many urgent 
and pressing problems confronting our in- 
dustry will be discussed by President Bill 
Steiwer, and the other speakers. Let me 
assure you that the assembled group is 
aware of the seriousness and are deeply 
interested in the solution of these problems 
so that we may endeavor to bring a more 
constructive and encouraging outlook to 
the domestic sheep industry which for the 
past year has been in such chaotic condi- 
tion. 

Let me express the hope that from this 
convention held here in the Midwest for 
the first time in many years will come a 
closer alliance between all segments of the 
industry which is so necessary for any 
successful program. 

In closing, I wish to particularly express 
our deep appreciation to everyone as well 
as to every organization who has made 
The wonderful 
facilities and beautiful surroundings which 


this convention possible. 


you have provided have created a most 
pleasant atmosphere for our deliberations. 
Thank you. 


Canadian Embargo Set 
To End March 1, 1953 


CTING Secretary of Agriculture Knox 
T. Hutchinson stated on November 
28, 1952, that if present favorable condi- 
tions continue, Canada will be . declared 
free of foot-and-mouth disease on March 
1, 1958. 

Consultations were held with the De- 
partment’s Livestock Industry Advisory 
Committee on foot-and-mouth disease in 
Denver regarding the re-opening of the 
Canadian border to livestock and livestock 
products. The Committee recommended 
the March 1 date. (Anyone wishing to 
submit written data, views, or arguments 
on the proposal may file them with the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., before January 16, 1953.) 

Action has been started on regulations 
which will permit the entry of Canadian 
cattle, sheep, other domestic ruminants, 
and swine, and fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork.’ Re- 
strictions applying to other animal products 
and hay also will be removed. 

The United States border has been 
closed to such imports since February 25, 
1952, when the Canadian Government an- 
nounced the appearance of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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The last infection was found on April 
28th and the infected animals were 
slaughtered three days later. 

The same prohibitions and restrictions 
applying since February 25 will continue 
in effect until the new order becomes ef- 
fective. This applies to susceptible game 
animals as well as domestic livestock. 

The Acting Secretary commended the 
Industry Advisory Committee for its coun- 
sel and assistance, particularly in keeping 
livestock groups informed about the Mexi- 
can and Canadian situations. Those at- 
tending the Denver meeting included Al- 
bert K. Mitchell, chairman, Albert, New 
Mexico; E. Ray Cowden, Phoenix, Arizona; 
C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo, Texas; J. El- 
mer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; Wayland 
Hopley, Atlantic, lowa; Thore Naaden, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; John Breckenridge, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; and Lyman Brewster, 
Birney, Montana. Members unable to at- 
tend were Leon A. Chapin, North Bangor, 
New York; Allen Rogers, Ellensburg, 
Washington; Harvey McDougal, Collins- 
ville, California; and -W. S. Moscrip, St. 
Paul, Minnesota.—U.S.D.A. 
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“This Way or that Way” 


National Convention Address by DR. W. G. KAMMLADE 






Associate Director of Extension, University of Illinois 


[ is customary for speakers to say I am 
glad to be here and that an industry 
is at the crossroads. Under the circum- 
stances in the world today, I am glad to 
be anywhere. As for an industry being at 
the crossroads this certainly can be said of 
the sheep industry especially when one has 
chosen such a subject as “This Way or 
That Way.” But it would be misleading 
to imply that this is the only time the sheep 
industry has been or will be in such a posi- 
tion and it would be equally misleading 
to imply that the sheep industry is the 
only industry at a crossroads. Because of 
the limitations of time it will not be possi- 
ble to speak in detail about any of these 
matters. 

Being at a crossroad, generally implies 
that the road to be followed from that 
point, onward is a matter of choice. In 
general in years past the individual and 
the industry have been able to shape their 
destiny by the choice of a road. But this 
is not so true today because of the great 
development of governmental agencies 
some of which have the power to have pro- 
found effects upon some aspects of our 
business. In fact the Government through 
its policies, programs and purchases has 


become the dominant factor in some 
phases of sheep raising. But other things 
are also having great effects upon the sheep 
industry. Chief among these are the devel- 
opments due to research and advertising 
in some areas and the comparative lack of 
such efforts in other areas. : 
The road to be followed by the sheep 
raisers may be the choice of the individual 
growers and of the industry but the con- 
dition of the road, the barricades, detours, 
turns, slopes, hazards and dangers that 
will be encountered are not entirely matters 
of choice. Let’s take a look at the roads, 
read the signs in the dim light with which 
we look into the future and estimate the 
type of journey ahead for the individual 
sheep producer and for the sheep industry. 
In this consideration we should first admit 
that we have two main roads we can 
choose. I am calling these “dead end” and 
“fighting chance” roads. Some of us will 
choose the dead end road. Those who 
choose this road see no future to the sheep 
business or a future so fraught with diffi- 
culties that they decide to.quit. That would 
be the simplest choice aid it may be the 
wisest and best choice for those who are 
sure that the dangers far exceed the possi- 





Lamb Judging and Gradin 


ble rewards. For the industry to survive 
someone else must replace those who quit, 
Should the industry survive and can it 
survive? Before we say anything about 
that we should realize that regardless of 
our wishes or choice, the industry will sur- 
vive only to such time as it is surpassed 
by some other industry which better meets 
the same needs that are now supplied by 
the sheep industry. But I assume that you 
are attending this convention because you 
have already made your choice and ‘are 
taking the road of a fighting chance. This 
road is not going to be an easy one to travel, 
There will be many hazards in the future 
just as there have been in the past. 

Some of the hazards are or may be self- 
imposed. Most of those in the sheep busi- 
ness know that no phase of modern agri- 
culture is a haven for the incompetent. 
Even the most competent of them accept 
the premise that there is always a better 
way. Sometimes the difficulty is to know 
which is the better way. The only sug- 
gestion I have to discern the better way is 
constant study and effort to use the knowl- 
edge developed by research and tested and 
proved by experience that has helped 
others. Today, toil alone does not assure 
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Honoring the Iowa State College meat judging team which won first 
in lamb judging in the intercollegiate meat judging contest at the 
recent International Live Stock Exposition, G. Norman Winder, Craig, 
Colorado, past president of the National Wool Growers Association, 
presents this team with a plaque on behalf of the Association. The 
lowans competed in a field of teams from 21 colleges and universities. 
This contest is sponsored annually by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Left to right in the picture: Mr. Winder, Rudy Schuver, 
Roger Smith, Richard Thompson and Edwin A. Kline (coach). 
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Harry Farr, Greeley, Colorado, on behalf of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, presents a plaque to the team from Michi- 
gan State College which won top honors in lamb grading in the inter- 
collegiate meat judging contest at the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition. The Michigan trio won this award in a field of teams 
from 21 colleges and universities. This contest is sponsored annually 
by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. Left to right in the pic- 
ture are: Mr. Farr, Frederick Koberna, Billy Blume, Mike Vorkapich, 
and R. J. Deans, coach of the team. 
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success. To be effective labor must be 
coupled with and directed by knowledge, 
skill, judgment and wisdom. That will help 
eliminate at least some of the self-imposed 
handicaps. 

In traveling the road where there is a 
fighting chance for success the individual 
is the most important consideration but he 
can often — in fact he must always — 
strengthen his effectiveness by cooperation 
with others. But successful cooperation is 


not easy, for its success is dependent upon | 


successful individuals. While successful 
cooperation strengthens individuals and 
makes them less vulnerable to dangers and 
difficulties it does not assure either the in- 
dividual’s or the industry’s success. But 
there is generally assurance of successful 
cooperative accomplishment when success- 
ful, competent, individuals undertake co- 
operation. For success on the fighting 
chance road, the first requirement is the 
avoidance of self-imposed handicaps which 
are the companions of ignorance, careless- 
ness, neglect, indifference and lack of ap- 
preciation of the kind of products needed 
and wanted by the consumers of those 
products. It is easy to do the things which 
help those who are against us and who 
are actively seeking every opportunity to 
replace our products. They succeed if they 
have a better product or if we allow the 
consumers to become convinced that such 
is the case because of our own lack of 
effort. 

But there are other handicaps which 
make this road difficult to travel. For the 
sake of brevity I have grouped them to- 
gether and shall call them conditions and 
policies. These include such items as costs, 
taxation, imports, land ownership, control 
and regulation, drought, diseases, preda- 
tors, labor, population, competitive enter- 
prises and general governmental policies 
and programs. There are many other con- 
ditions and policies but the list is sufficient. 
Some of these apply more generally and 
specifically to the sheep business than to 
other businesses, but I think we should 
realize that today there is no business which 
is not confronted with at least some such 
list of conditions and policies. Some things 
which are handicaps, almost barricades, to 
the sheep industry are stimulants to compe- 
titive enterprises. These matters probably 
can not be eliminated either by individual 
or cooperative effort but some of them may 
be modified and their seriousness lessened 
just as patching the pavement, banking the 
curves or building a railing may reduce the 
difficulties and dangers on any highway. 
Opportunities to do these things do not 
occur every day but there seemed to have 
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been some effort made on Tuesday, No- 
vember 4th. 

Full consideration cannot be given here 
to all of these matters. They and many 
others should be discussed and resolutions 
drawn up or other appropriate action taken 
to express this convention’s thoughts about 
them. But we may briefly look at some 
difficulties due to competitive enterprises. 
Is this such a hazard that the sheep grow- 
er and the sheep business do not have 
even a fighting chance beyond the cross- 
roads? Are there nothing but dead ends 
ahead? Now the consideration of this will 
take more than wishful thinking, for there 
are powerful forces and influences involved. 

The first fact about competition or com- 
petitive enterprise is that it is not limited 
to the sheep business. It pervades all of 
our business and agricultural enterprises. 
Further, competition is not limited to the 
consumer phases of the business, for it in- 
volves the production activities as well. 
There is competition for land, feed, capi- 
tal, labor and for the attention and interest 
of those who can engage in various activi- 
ties and put these things to use. And 
there is competition to meet the needs of 
the consumer and for his dollars out of 
which the grower’s and industry’s profits 
must come. 

Will the consumer need and want the 
products of the sheep industry? Will he be 
willing and able to pay for them? Will the 
consumers increase in number so that the 
total need will be greater even if the in- 
dividual’s need is reduced? Will his satis- 
factions be greater because of the sheep 
grower’s contribution? The future will an- 
swer these and other questions much better 
than we can now. The future has always 
been uncharted and we may not read the 
signs correctly, but if you prefer to go along 
the road of a fighting chance, then I think 
the problem is to get ready to compete as 


effectively as possible. You can, if you are 
afraid of this competition, look for some- 
thing else to do where you think the going 
may not be so rough, but don’t be sur- 
prised if your choice is incorrect. But when 
you choose the so-called American way, 
you are in effect saying you will take your 
fighting chance with competition. 

There was recently issued (June 1952) 
five volumes of a Report to the President by 
the President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion entitled “Resources for Freedom” and 
carrying such subtitles as “Foundations for 
Growth and Security,” and “The Outlook 
for Key Commodities.” Most of the re- 
ports deal with non-agricultural items, but 
I quote the following from page 70, Vol- 
ume 5, which deals briefly with some agri- 
cultural items. 


“Sheep. The Department of Agriculture 
expects wool production per animal to in- 
crease by 20 percent by 1975. This means 
an increase in the weight of the fleece to 
9.7 pounds from 8 pounds. They also esti- 
mate that mutton production will increase 
20 percent per animal. The State returns 
run somewhat higher than this, and we 
have adopted 30 percent as the A estimate, 
of which half can be assigned to more 
efficient use of feed. The B estimate is 
10 percent. 


“These potential increases are based on 
breeding, including hybridization and se- 
lection, and -improved disease control. 
Hybridization is in its early stages with 
sheep. In the sheep husbandry investiga- 
tions at Beltsville, a 23 percent increase in 
wool and mutton resulted from single 
crosses over purebred strains. Mortality of 
lambs was reduced almost one-half.” 


The A and B estimates are high and low 
estimates of changes in the next 23 years 
or by 1975. These estimated increases 
may occur but looked at as possibilities by - 
themselves they mean relatively little. But 
taken along with some other estimates 
which may or may not prove to be correct, 
they may be the source of some optimism 
for the industry and for the individual. 
But they will not mean the same thing 
for all individuals, for some will travel 
“This Way” with new equipment and new 
methods and will get much better mileage 
per dollar of cost and have fewer repair 
bills and other expenses enroute. There 
is no way to overcome these differences, 
for the success will vary with the individ- 
uals just as it always has since the talents 
were increased as much as tenfold by one 
man but not at all by another. 

Some other estimates for 1975 which 
should be considered with those above are 
that the human population will have in- 
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creased from 155 million to 198 million; 
food consumption will increase 41 percent, 
and there will be a 15 to 25 percent in- 
crease in non-food farm products. This 
latter figure refers mainly to tobacco and 
animal and vegetable fibers. The estimates 
would be greater except for the anticipated 
continuing competition of synthetic fibers. 

A further prediction is that there will 
be a 51.8 percent increase in the total con- 
sumption of lamb but only a 19.2 percent 
increase in its per capita consumption. 
With respect to wool it is calculated that 
per capita use will decline 8.3 percent, but 
the total consumed will increase by 16.8 
percent. Whatever parity prices for lamb 
may be in 1975, the prediction is that 
lamb prices will be 100 percent of that 
parity while other meat products are ex- 
pected to be from 90 to 100 percent of 
1975 parity. These percentages show the 
importance of relationships with competi- 
tive items in going “This Way” along the 
road of a fighting chance. 

But this is 1952 and it is a long way 
to 1975. Producing lamb and wool for 
155 million people now living and under 
present conditions is far different than pro- 
ducing for 38 million more who are now 
nothing more than future Government 
statistics. But those who have studied 
carefully, planned wisely, and operated ef- 
ficiently have always fared well in this 
country in spite of the detours and hazards. 
Will that be true for the sheepmen in the 
future? If we believe that competition 
does not mean doom, the answer is affirma- 
tive. 

“New occasions make new duties” and 
“Time makes ancient truths uncouth;” so 
if we choose the road of a fighting chance, 
we must know the new occasions and new 
truths. Wool has serious competition; mil- 
lions have been spent on research to de- 
velop synthetic fibers. What does this 
mean the new duties are for the sheep- 
men? In spite of the belief held by some 
that wool should be largely overlooked and 
the industry depend on lamb I disagree 
with this view. Wool is the unique con- 
tribution of sheep. It has active, energetic 
competition. To meet this competition will 
mean the expenditure of thousands, prefer- 
ably millions of dollars on wool to improve 
it if possible by a full revelation of its pos- 
sibilities. It means certainly that wool 
should be guarded carefully so that more 
of it will have those superb qualities found 
when wool approaches perfection. No 
longer will any kind of wool, little appre- 
ciated by some of its producers, carelessly 
handled and inexpertly marketed meet the 
test. To be the king of fibers it must have 
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kingly qualities. A pretender to the throne 
will not do. Thus, growers will need to 
watch carefully the hybridization referred 
to by the President’s Commission as a 
means of increased production, for this 
may have great effects upon the wool 
fiber. If wool is the fiber from which pa- 
jamas for the angels are to be made the 
consumers must be aware of this too or 
they will be satisfied with less quality 
goods. Most people are only aware of 
what they are told and see. 

To be the meat of discriminating people, 
lamb must be worthy of discrimination 
(favor). Lamb consumption can be in- 
creased by producing more lamb, but it 
can be merchandised to consumers profit- 
ably when of a quality deserving of appre- 
ciation. And by all means it should not 
be frowned on by those who offer it for 
sale to others. Which will help more in 
going “This Way” to have growers say 
“Lamb is delicious the way we prepare and 
serve it at my home” or for them to say “I 
never eat the stuff’? For how many of 
our problems are we ourselves responsible? 

Prices for lamb carcasses are high enough 
to warrant better prices for live lambs. 
The disastrous declines in prices for live 
lambs have been due chiefly to the relative- 
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ly low values of the pelts compared with 
pelt values some time ago. Here policies 
of our own Government and of foreign gov- 

ernments have been most depressing 

financially and mentally too. For it is hard 

to be optimistic when those beyond our 

country’s borders seem to be favored to the 

disadvantage of those within its borders, 

Here we have not only a fighting chance 

but a chance to fight individually and co- 

operatively. 

Since this convention is meeting in 
Illinois it may be appropriate to compare 
or contrast problems in two areas, the west- 
ern area and the central States. From my 
observations I think the problems are simi- 
lar and the decisions to be made are 
basically the same, but there are great dif- 
ferences in the degree to which the prob- 
lems exist and also great differences with 
respect to the importance of the decisions 
upon the relative success of the growers, 
But it is folly for the grower in one area to 
think his problems have no relation to those 
in the other. There will always be a closer 
relationship between the western rangeman 
and the cornbelt feeder than between the 
growers in the two regions, but of one 
thing I am certain, and that is that pros- 
perity of all is good for all. 

In both areas, I think there is a good 
prospect of prosperity for the efficient pro- 
ducer of the best quality products willing 
to take a fighting chance. This way he 
can increase the percentage of the lamb 
crop raised; he can lessen the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars due to crippling and bruis- 
ing; he can improve his methods of man- 
agement, he can strengthen his coopera- 
tives and his associations; he can stimulate 
the interest of others through his own ap- 
preciation of his products; he can make his 
public servants respond to his needs; and 
he can insist that the United States dollar 
is the best measure of value and the most 
efficient ration coupon ever devised. 

These things accomplished, both the in- 
dividual growers and industry survive. 








BLACK SHEEP 


Sheep that leap nine-foot walls to steal 
and eat graveside blooms at Merthyr Tyd- 
fil, Wales, are to be impounded, accord- 
ing to a recent news item. Other sheep, 
according to the same story, follow funeral 
corteges into the cemetery and swiftly de- 
vour wreaths and flowers. 
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“Women and Wool” 


National Convention Address by MRS. J. W. VANCE 


Y subject is Women and Wool. Speak- 
ing as president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, I could say that the title of my 
talk is: Women for Wool. 

The aim of our National Auxiliary is to 
promote the wider use of the products of 
our industry—wool and lamb. Our mem- 
bers are from the nine wool growing States 
who have organized auxiliaries—Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming and Texas. 
Also, in five other States we have some 
members-at-large and these States—Arizona, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico and North 
Dakota—are cooperating with us, though 
not organized. 


The main project of the auxiliary work 
has been the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” home sewing contest which we have 
conducted in cooperation with The Wool 
Bureau. You will see the successful result 
of this wool promotion tonight when the 
two winning State contestants from each 
of the thirteen participating States are pre- 
sented in the National “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Style Revue. These talented 
national contestants, who are girls 14 
through 22 years of age, will make you 
proud to have produced the fine fibers in 
the fabrics of such lovely wool garments. 
“Miss Wool from Texas and Her Ward- 
robe” will be presented tonight, also, and 
this will show the new and interesting wool 
promotion work conducted by the Texas 
Auxiliary this year in cooperation with the 
clothing manufacturers. 


The lamb and wool promotion stickers— 
the little blue stickers with the lamb face 
which read: “Eat Lamb, Wear Wool, For 
Health, Beauty and Goodness Sake”—have 
been distributed widely this year and used 
on many letters. These stickers serve for 
promotion and for the second purpose of 
raising funds for the auxiliaries since one- 
half the total proceeds from the sticker 
sales are returned to the State auxiliaries 
and one-half is kept in the National Auxil- 
iary treasury. 

This promotion work of the women’s 
auxiliaries for wool serves, too, as a pro- 
gram of education which we hope may 
increase or help increase the consumption 
of wool and lamb. In our work we can 
be in effect ambassadors to the public in 
such a manner as to represent the in- 
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National Auxiliary President 


tegrity of our products and our organiza- 
tion. 

We may constantly serve as good public 
relations officials or good will ambassadors 
through individually “wearing wool and 
talking wool.” We can help to make peo- 
ple wool-minded or wool-conscious through 
our individual efforts and our own per- 
sonal advertising. We must be good 
enough saleswomen to help sell our prod- 
ucts since the future of lamb and wool is 
based on their utilization and consumption 
by people. 

People consume what is sold to them so 
we can do our part as advertising agents 
for wool, “Blowing your own horn” may 
not be good manners but it is very good 
business. Highly advertised products are 
known and asked for. We have a good 





Mrs. J. W. (Chris) Vance, National Auxiliary 
President, with young son of Carroll Can- 
noles of the American Meat Institute at the 
National Convention. Mrs. Vance was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. J. T. Murdock of Heber, Utah, 
as Auxiliary head.—Photo by Louis Levy 


product and we believe in our product so 
it is easier to be enthusiastic supporters of 
it. 

We can say to a friend “You'll like lamb 
fixed this way” or “You must see the new 
wool materials!” Nor would it hurt for us 
to remind people how free sheep are of 
diseases that are communicable to man. 

It is important that we be well informed 
about our product so that we may correctly 
and intelligently stress its best qualities. 
Wool today remains the outstanding fiber 
for the use of all mankind. We may con- 
stantly remind consumers of the great 
features and valuable qualities of wool. 

Facts and statements from The Wool 
Bureau may guide and direct us in our 
knowledge, or up-to-date research and ex- 
periments by outstanding authorities. Wool 
Bureau President Ackerman said recently 
that despite the clamor surrounding the 
promotion and advertising of the new syn- 
thetic fibers and their reputedly miraculous 
qualities, not more than 2 percent of men’s, 
women’s and children’s coats will be made 
of fabric other than wool during the win- 
ter season of 1952-53. This 2 percent fig- 
ure is a result of surveys completed re- 
cently by the economics department of The 
Bureau and by independent agencies. Pres- 
ident Ackerman says that wool still remains, 
in the opinion of textile and apparel 
manufacturers, retail merchants and the 
public, as the premier fiber for outerwear. 
But despite these advantages which wool 
possesses today in its superior qualities and 
market acceptance, it must be defended 
during this period of synthetic exploitation. 
The undefended product can fall victim 
to any determined campaign to replace 
it. 

As we promote and defend wool we do 
not have to enter into a “Battle of Fibers.” 
It is not necessary to attack the actual 
service and wearing qualities of apparel 
made of synthetics. The constantly in- 
creasing population of the country and the 
steadily rising standards of living provide 
an expanding market for all fibers and 
fabrics. But we are strongly against the 
advertising methods of certain synthetic 
fibers and fabric producers. 

Whatever are the qualities of synthetic 
fibers, the chief values now being attrib- 
uted to them are that they “wear like wool,” 
“look like wool” and “blend with wool.” 
In other words, mankind’s golden fleece 
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is the element which is most sought after 
to upgrade the new fibers so that the re- 
sulting fabric may be sold more easily to 
the public. We can know and repeat the 
scientific facts which .show that the new 
synthetics, in order to produce satisfactory 
fabric for clothing, must be blended with 
large percentages of wool. Even then these 
synthetics detract from the natural flame 
resistance, moisture resistance and _ resil- 
ience qualities of pure wool fabric. 

We need to know that the American 
Wool Council has urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to open a broad investigation 
of advertising claims made by producers 
and distributors of synthetic fibers and 
to use its powers to regulate the present 
synthetic campaign. The Federal Trade 
Commission is asked, also, to investigate 
the practice of synthetic producers of using 
long-established, traditional terminology 
which was originated to describe wool. The 
Council denies the accuracy of these claims 
which state that Dacron and other “miracle 
fibers” out-wear and out-perform wool be- 
cause thus the synthetics unfairly and de- 
ceptively compare their product with wool 
to the detriment of wool and to unduly 
magnify the qualities of synthetics. Amer- 
ican Wool Council President Wilson has 
stated that the purpose of synthetic fiber 
advertisements is apparently to diminish 
the confidence of the public in the known 
and accepted properties of wool in order 
to supplant wool with synthetic fibers. 

Every one of us as producers of wool 
and lambs should be vitally interested in 
what is happening to the sheep industry. 
Officials of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation have been meeting with the 
United States Tariff Commission and ask- 
ing for additional import fees. 

Through the work of the National Asso- 
ciation, many individual growers and in- 
terested Senators and Congressmen, price 
controls on lamb have been suspended 
along with some grading regulations. This 
is a real aid in the marketing of our 
product. 


Last year a representative of a large 
department store told us: “Synthetics are 
making quite an inroad in the piece goods 
department but wool is still superior. You 
wool producers can meet this challenge 
by inventiveness which improves your 
product and makes it better than ever. It 
was thought that the invention of the radio 
would ruin the newspapers but newspapers 
met the challenge and were definitely not 
replaced.” 

The wool manufacturers have scored 
highly in meeting the challenge this past 


year since they have turned out an end- 
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less variety of woolens in new textures, 
new weights and finishes and new colors. 
All of this has provided a new interest for 
wool fabric buyers. 

Recently at a State auxiliary meeting, a 
clothing manufacturer stressed the impor- 
tant part played by the women and en- 
couraged us to promote wool “to the very 
top.” In addition, he said, “You wool peo- 
ple should tell all the people that nothing 
takes the place of all wool. You have a 
great product and a great industry. Wool 
remains one of man’s greatest sources of 
wealth and comfort and it is the greatest 








The Miss Wool Story 


By BILL GATLIN 
San Angelo Chamber of Commerce 


Miss Jane Lee of Austin, Texas, won the title 
of “Miss Wool,” in the 1952 Texas Wool Pro- 
motion Project. She is shown here wearing 
one of the many beautiful wool ensembles 
she was awarded. 








fiber known to man today. Your job a 
producers is promotion to the Americay 
public.” 

Thus with a knowledge of all they 
many things concerning our wool industry 
as a background for our work, we fee 
the need to do our parts to increase the 
promotion of wool and to tell again and 
again of the outstanding features of Fibe 
W-truly a “wonder” fiber, for in a world 
of new fibers it still is the miracle fiber of 
them all. Nature designed it and man cop. 
stantly improves it. We can help promote 
it. 


lot of cooperation, plenty of hard work, 
and a few lost tempers—that’s what it 
took to stage the “Miss Wool Fashion 
Revue.” 
The women of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Auxiliary are very proud of 
their first fashion revue and rightly so, for 
many hard hours of work went into the 
staging of this extravaganza. However, 
there was plenty of help enlisted especially 
from the manufacturers, woolen mills, re- 
tail stores, producers and the San Angelo 
Chamber of Commerce. 
A four-month long contest was conduct- 
ed by the San Angelo Chamber of Com- 
merce to find the Texas beauties eligible 
for the title. An extensive publicity cam- 
paign was carried on through the other 
Texas Chambers and newspapers. Letters 
were sent to editors of every large news- 
paper in the State asking their aid. News 
releases were sent to every major paper 
in the State as an individual release. Re- 
leases were also sent to the weekly papers 
over a 24-county area around San Angelo. 
Contestants had to be 18 to 25 years 
of age, unmarried, a Texan, and wear a 
size 12 dress. After all applications along 
with pictures were in they were sent to 
John Robert Powers of New York. Eleven 
finalists were chosen by Mr. Powers and 
his staff. The girls were then notified that 
they were to be in San Angelo to appear 
in the revue. The revue was a two-hour 
style show with each girl modeling three 





garments each. The judges, who were 
Frank Benson, hat designer, Mrs. Cargile 
Perry, manufacturer representative, and 
Julius Karosen, manufacturer, were seated 
in the audience and judged the girls on the 
way they conducted themselves, their 
modeling ability, beauty, charm and ete. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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“Make It Yourself-With Wool” Style Revue 


Sponsored by The Wool Bureau and the Women’s Auxiliaries 


HIS event, held in the Grand Ballroom 

of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chica- 
go, December 8, 1952, climaxed this year’s 
competition in which more than 7,000 am- 
bitious young women from 14 through 22 
were entered. 

Grand Prize for the best garment in all 
divisions of the Senior Class, a $300 
scholarship awarded by the Forstmann 
Woolen Company, went to Miss Connie 
Yoshimura, 20, of Denver, Colorado, for 
her three-piece all-wool ensemble. The en- 
semble includes a coat of cafe-au-lait 
poodle cloth, loosely cut and featuring a 
high standing portraiture collar, and a two- 
piece suit in Forstmann’s “brown sugar” 
woolen, with a snug-fit waist and stream- 
lined detailing at the pockets. 

Grand Prize for the best garment in the 
Junior Class, a $300 scholarship given by 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, was awarded to 
Miss Shirley Bostron, 16, of Atwood, Colo- 
rado. Her winning entry was a full-cut 
coat in Miron’s black and white nubbed 
boucle, with jet black velveteen providing 
contrast at the cuffs, buttons and on the 
face of the coat’s rolled, set-on collar. 

First prize in the Senior Class, a Singer 
mahogany console sewing machine, went 
to Miss Ann Almquist, 21, of Redwood 
City, California. Second place in this class, 
a $100 Savings Bond presented by Botany 
Mills, went to Miss Betty Westergaard, 21, 
of State College Station, South Dakota. 
Third place winner was Miss Nona Nel- 
son, 22, of Portland, Oregon, who received 
a $100 Savings Bond presented by The 
Wool Bureau. 

First prize in the Junior Class, a Singer 
mahogany console sewing machine, was 
won by Miss Edna Payne, 17, of Caldwell, 
Idaho. Second place winner in this class 
was Miss Pauline Baca, 14, of Belen, New 
Mexico, who received a $100 Savings Bond 
presented by John Walther Fabrics, Inc. 
Third place winner was Miss Jean Smith, 
17, of Corvallis, Oregon, who received a 
$100 Savings Bond presented by I. A. Wy- 
ner, Inc. 

The Special Scholarship Award, for the 
participant whose home-sewing skill and 
academic standing are adjudged to be out- 
standing, was won by Miss Marian Kim- 
ball, 20, Hysham, Montana. She will re- 
ceive a $500 scholarship at Colorado Wom- 
an’s College in Denver. 

Miss Lillie Ann Badley of Tolleson, Ari- 
zona, Junior Champion of that State, was 
awarded the coveted title of “Wool | Prin- 
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CONTEST WINNERS 
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Twenty-six State champions in the sixth annual “Make It Yourselfi—With Wool” Home 
Sewing Contest traveled to the National Fashion Show and Finals as guests of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company. The finals took place December 8th at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
in conjunction with the 88th annual convention of the National Wool Growers Association. 
On the morning of that event, the young champions were the Company's guests at break- 
fast and on a tour of the new Woolworth store at 211 South State Street, in downtown 
Chicago. Seen with the young women are C. E. Huntley, left, personnel supervisor, and 


H. F. May, manager of the State Street store. 


cess,” and will receive a $100 Savings 
Bond presented by the Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association of Ogden, Utah. 

Each of the 26 young National Finalists 
received an all-expense-paid four-day trip 
to Chicago. All travel expenses to and from 
Chicago were paid by the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. 

The contest is open to all young women 
of contest age in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexi- 
co, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
Home Sewing Contest is designed to create 
interest in the art of sewing at home with 
virgin wool fabrics. Those judging each 
girl’s fashion on workmanship and other 
points of home-sewing skill were Miss K. 
Elizabeth Canham, Educational Supervisor, 
Singer Sewing Machine Company; Miss 
Edna Gray, Extension Clothing Specialist, 
Urbana, and Mrs. Mary Sturm, Director of 
the Division of Home Economics, Board of 
Education, Chicago. 


During their stay in Chicago, the young 
women were shown the city’s major high- 
lights; attended dinners, breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and other functions, and were guests 
at stage plays, radio broadcasts and the 
International Horse Show. The General 
Motors Corporation, through a Chicago 
representative, Platt, Inc., provided all 
transportation for the young women on 
their sightseeing tour, and in meeting their 
appointments throughout the city. 

Don Dowd of the Don McNeill “Break- 
fast Club” radio program was commenta- 
tor for the National Fashion Show. Follow- 
ing their selection, the National Champions 
and other contestants were guests on the 
“Breakfast Club,” a nationally broadcast 
program of the American Broadcasting 
Company. Top prize-winners in the com- 
petition also appeared on the television 
news programs of station WGN-TV in 
Chicago. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(1) Two young Coloradians won grand prize honors for 
homesewing excellence in the Sixth Annual “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contest at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, December 8, 1952. Miss Connie Yoshimura of 
Denver (center) was awarded a $300 scholarship by the 
Forstmann Woolen Company for top placing in the Senior 
Division and Miss Shirley Bostron of Atwood (right) re- 
ceived a scholarship in the same amount from the Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills as the “best” in the Junior Division. 
Wearing their prize-winning fashions, the girls are shown 
here with Mrs. Mike Hayes of Denver, State Contest 
Director. (2) Montana’s Junior Home Sewing Champion, 
Miss Marian Kimball, 17, (right) of Hysham, was the win- 
ner of a $500 scholarship in the National Finals, given by 
Colorado Woman’s College in Denver for outstanding 
homesewing skill and academic standing in high school. 
Miss Pat Rehberg, 19, (left) was Montana’s Senior Cham- 
pion. (3) Arizona’s Junior Home Sewing Champion, Miss 
Lillie Ann Badley, 14, of Tolleson, was named “The Wool 
Princess” at the National Fashion Show. The award, a 
$100 U. S. Savings Bond, was presented by the Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association of Ogden, Utah. It was 








given on the basis of homesewing skill, personality and appearance. She is 
shown here (right) with Miss Donna Adams, 19, of Tucson, Arizona’s Senia 
Champion, and Mrs. Russell Badley of Tolleson, the girls Chaperone. 
(4) California’s Senior Champion (right) Miss Mary Ann Almaquist, 21, ¢ 
Redwood City, was named first prize winner in the National Finals and re 
ceived a Singer Mahogany Console Sewing Machine, for outstanding home 

















sewing skill and academic standing in high school. She 
is shown here with Miss Carol Virginia Hartmann, 15, of 
Santa Rosa, California’s Junior Champion, and Mrs. J. L. 
Fourness of Pleasant Grove, State Contest Director. 
(5) Idaho’s Junior Sewing Champion, Miss Edna Payne, 


17, (right) of Caldwell, placed first in that division at the 


























National Finals. A Singer Mahogany Console Sewing Machine was awarded her by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company for outstanding homesewing skill. Miss Jo Ann 
Hall, 20, (left) of Blackfoot was Idaho’s Senior Champion. (6) New Mexico's Junior 
Homesewing Champion, Miss Pauline Baca, 14, (right) of Belen was second place 
winner in the National Finals. The award, a $100 U. S. Savings Bond, was presented 
by John Walther Fabrics Inc. for outstanding homesewing skill. Miss Joy Morgan, 
18, (left) of Portales was New Mexico’s Senior Champion. Miss Reba Boyles of State 
College, Extension Clothing Specialist and State Contest Director, is with the girls. 
(7) South Dakota’s Senior Champion, Miss Betty Westergaard, 20, (right) of Brook- 
ings, took second place in the National Contest. Her award was a $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond presented by Botany Mills, Inc. Miss Doris Jean Cloos, 17, (left) of Warner was 
South Dakota's Junior Champion. Mrs. Rudie Mick of St. Onge, President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of South Dakota is with the girls. (8) Oregon's Junior and Senior 
Champions were named third place winners in the National Finals. Miss Nona Jean 
Nelson, 22, (left) of Portland won a $100 U. S. Savings Bond given by The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. in the Senior Division, and Miss Jean Margaret Smith, 17, (right) of 
Corvallis was awarded a bond in the same amount by I. A. Wyner, Inc. (9) Nevada's 
Champions: Miss Krestine Dickinson, 15, (Junior) at right, and Miss Sally Hoover, 19, 
(left), both of Reno. Mrs. Daniel B. Clark of East Ely (center) was State Contest 
Director for Nevada. (10) North Dakota’s Champions: Miss Barbara Arneson, 19, of 
Glyndon, Minnesota (Senior) at right. and Miss Eileen Holbach, 16, of Minot (Junior). 
(11) Utah’s Champions: Miss Haruko Terasawa, 20, of Salt Lake City, at left, (Senior) 
and Miss Charlotte Taylor, 17, of Ogden (Junior) at center. They are shown with the 
State Auxiliary President, Mrs. M. V. Hatch of Panguitch. (12) Washington’s Cham- 
pions: Miss Kay Keeley, 20,.of Spokane (Senior) at left and Miss Connie Stanfield, 
16, of Ellensburg (Junior) with Mrs. J. W. Mearns of Yakima, State Contest Director. 
(13) Wyoming’s Champions: Miss Marjorie King, 16, of Sheridan (Junior) at right 
and Miss Evelyn Norris, 18, of Torrington (Senior).—The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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Finalists Are “Best in West” 

Girls competing in the National Finals, 
who had previously been selected as the 
“Best in the West” in their own State 
elimination contests were:. 

JUNIOR DIVISION—Lillie Ann Badley, 
Tolleson, Arizona; Carol Virginia Hartman, 
Santa Rosa, California; Shirley June Bos- 
tron, Atwood, Colorado; Edna Payne, Cald- 
well, Idaho; Marian Kimball, Hysham, 
Montana; Krestine M. Dickinson, Reno, 
Nevada; Pauline Baca, Belen, New Mexico; 
Eileen Holbach, Minot, North Dakota; 
Jean Margaret Smith, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Doris Jean Cloos, Warner, South Dakota; 
Charlotte Taylor, Ogden, Utah; Connie 
Stanfield, Ellensburg, Washington, and 
Marjorie Elaine King, Sheridan, Wyoming. 

SENIOR DIVISION — Donna Adams, 
Tucson, Arizona; Mary Ann Almquist, Red- 
wood City, California; Connie Kanoko 
Yoshimura, Denver; Jo Ann Hall, Black- 
foot, Idaho; Pat Rehberg, Billings, Mon- 
tana; Sally Hoover, Reno, Nevada; Joy 
Morgan, Portales, New Mexico; Barbara 
Arneson, Glyndon, Minnesota; Nona Jean 
Nelson, Portland, Oregon; Betty Wester- 
gaard, Jasper, Minnesota; Haruko Terasa- 
wa, Salt Lake City, Utah; Kay Keeley, 
Spokane, Washington, and Evelyn Norris 
of Torrington, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Nina Lung of Yakima was Conven- 
tion Contest Director, and Mrs. John Will 
Vance of Coleman, Texas, was National 
Contest Director for the 1952 event. 

State presidents and contest directors 
were as follows: Arizona—Mrs. Ellen Kight- 
linger of Tucson, Assistant 4-H Leader of 
the Extension Service, Contest Director; 
California—Mrs. J. L. Fourness of Pleasant 
Grove, Contest Director; Colorado — Mrs. 
Ival Young, Fruita, Auxiliary President, 
and Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver, Contest 
Director; Idaho — Mrs. John Baptie, King 
Hill, Auxiliary President; Montana — Mrs. 
Louis Undem, Florence, Auxiliary Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge, 
Contest Director; Nevada — Mrs. Daniel 
B. Clark, East Ely, Contest Director; New 
Mexico — Miss Reba Boyles of State Col- 
lege, Extension Clothing Specialist, Con- 
test Director; North Dakota —Mrs. Roy L. 
Olson, Fargo, and Mrs. O. P. Jordheim, 
Fargo, Contest Co-Directors; Oregon—Mrs. 
Floyd Fox, Silverton, Auxiliary President, 
and Mrs. Peter Obiague, Burns, Contest 
Director; South Dakota — Mrs. Rudie Mick, 
St. Onge, Auxiliary President, and Mrs. 
Alice M. Blake, Belle Fourche, Contest Di- 


rector; Utah — Mrs. M. V. Hatch, Pan- 


guitch, Auxiliary President and Contest Di- 
rector; Washington—Mrs. J. W. Hans, Sun- 
nyside, Auxiliary President, and Mrs. J. 
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W. Mearns, Yakima, Contest Director; 
Wyoming — Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, Raw- 
lins, Auxiliary President, and Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, Casper, Contest Director. 

“Miss Wool” 

Following the awarding of prizes in the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest 
the audience was further thrilled at the 
presentation of “Miss Wool.” Miss Janet 
Lee, beautiful miss from Austin, Texas, 
had won this coveted title through the 





promotion program of the Women’s Aux. 
iliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association. She was selected at the recent 
annual Texas convention through State- 
wide competition and appeared at the Chi- 
cago convention at the expense of this group. 

Miss Lee had been awarded an all-wool 
wardrobe valued at $2,000 by manufactur- 
ers of woolen garments and she modeled 
some of these at the conclusion of the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool’ activities, 





Oregon’s Wool Promotion Booth | 


HE Oregon Wool Growers and Auxiliary 
worked together on arrangements for 

their booth at the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition. (Portland, Oregon, 
October 4-11, 1952). It was located across 
the aisle from the Livestock and Meat 
Board Exhibit. The Pacific International 
donated the space which was a large booth 
in a center location. 

On the committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Gerald Stanfield were Gaylord Madi- 
son, Jack Steiwer, Dick Wilkinson, Floyd 
Fox and Mrs. Floyd Fox, Auxiliary Presi- 
dent. The Pendleton Woolen Mills of Port- 
land sent a very able man, Mr. Don Ek- 
lund, to do the decorating. He draped 
eight lengths of different plaid materials 
on the back and sides of the booth and 
with them strips of scoured wool spelled 
out in large letters “Oregon Wool Growers 
and Auxiliary.” A shelf was built on a 
slope and on it were displayed the famous 
Pendleton blankets and robes. In the cen- 
ter was an exhibit of raw wool, scoured 
wool, dyed wool, and yarn ready for weav- 
ing. A bobbin and shuttle completed the 
story. 

Gonty’s Fur Shop of Portland loaned a 
coat and jacket made of mouton, also a 
collar and cuff set, which were displayed 









Wool Booth at the Pacific International Livestock Exposition (Portland, Oregon, October 


on stands on both sides on a low platform, 
and mouton pelts from James Coon, West- 
ern Wool Storage and Harry Jackson, Blue 
Mountain Hide and Wool Co. were spread 
out, and everyone who visited the booth 
was eager to inspect them. A fleece of 
coarse wool and one of fine wool from the 
Pacific Wool Growers were shown. 

Many teachers from the Portland public 
schools treated their classes to field trips 
to see the Pacific International. Several 
teachers asked the one on duty in the booth 
to explain the exhibit. Pamphlets on wool 
and lamb recipes were given out. 

Comfortable chairs were provided and 
the booth became a meeting place for wool 
people as well as others who were happy 
to find a place to sit and rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Stanfield and Mr. 
and Mrs. Floyd Fox were on hand to see 
that all went well. Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Hartley, Mrs. Jack Kassner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Obiague, Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord 
Madison, Mr. Jack Steiwer, Mrs. Don 
Cameron, Mrs. Archie Roff, Mrs. Victor 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Verny Scott, Mrs. 
LaVerne Pearson, and Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Clark took turns staying in the booth and 
answering questions. 


4-11, 1952), sponsored by the Oregon Wool Growers Association and the Women’s 


Auxiliary.—Condit Studio 
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Federal Income Taxation 


As It Applies to Raising and Sale of Livestock 
National Convention Address by STEPHEN H. HART 


Attorney, National Live Stock Tax Committee 


am sure that the general subject of taxa- 
| tion continues to gain the increasing 
interest of all of us, and that specifically 
the tax problems which continue to be the 
most interesting to stockmen are the prob- 
lems involving capital gains and the use 
of inventories. I will, therefore, devote the 
major part of my time to three subjects: 
Capital gains on the sale of breeding live- 
stock, the use of the constant price method 
of inventorying, and the use of deprecia- 
tion. All three of these subjects are, of 
course, closely interrelated. 

By way of introduction, I would like to 
explain that the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee was brought into being by the 
National Wool Growers and the American 
National back in the early 1940's to pro- 
tect stockmen against the attack then being 
made upon them by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on their use of constant price in- 
ventories. The Committee successfully 
beat off the attack and got the Bureau to 
recognize officially this simple inventorying 
method, now called the unit-livestock-price 
method. Most of you are undoubtedly fami- 
liar in a general way with the battle that 
has been raging for some seven years be- 
tween stockmen and the Bureau over the 
subjects of capital gains on the sale of 
breeding stock. The National Live Stock 
Tax Committee took a major role in that 
battle which was won last year by the 
stockmen. Unfortunately, the Bureau is 
now attacking the livestock industry from 
a different quarter and I would like to tell 
you about that, but first let’s look at the 
capital gains picture. 

Before getting into this question of capi- 
tal gains, let me say at the outset that I 
am well aware that at the present time 
profits on the sale of breeding sheep are 
not very much in evidence, particularly 
where, as in many cases, you buy your re- 
placements. On the other hand, there have 
been profits in the past and will be, we 
hope, in the future—and in any event, those 
of you who use depreciation probably come 
out with a small profit even now. 


The Capital Gains Law 

I think it is so important to an under- 
standing of the new livestock capital gains 
law, that I want to explain briefly to you 
the legislative background of the new law. 
The livestock capital gains law is not by 
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any means a law which is peculiar to the 
livestock industry alone. The new livestock 
capital gains law simply amends a law 
which has existed since 1942 to apply it 
to livestock. This 1942 law, set out in 
the Internal Revenue Code as Section 117 
(j), was originally enacted to give tax re- 
lief to manufacturers on profits and losses 
which they incurred when they sold their 
factories or the machinery in their factories 
which was used by them in producing the 
goods which they sold to others. In enact- 
ing this law, Congress decided that profits 
received from the sale of factories or ma- 
chinery should be given special treatment 
since such sales were unusual and forced 
upon a manufacturer in order for him to 
obtain new machinery and maintain and 
raise his standards of production. Congress 
determined that the manufacturer should 
not be penalized by taxing in full as ordi- 
nary income the profit which was in effect 
forced upon him. Congress decided that 
this profit should be treated as capital 
gains and, therefore, only a part of such 
profit would be, taxable. So, Section 117 
(j) reads in substance that property used 
in a taxpayer’s trade or business when sold 
by him qualifies for capital gains. There- 
fore, speaking generally in the case of in- 
dividuals, only one-half of such profit is 


taxable. 

In order to make clear to all taxpayers 
that this law applies only to production 
property, the law went on to state specific- 
ally that it excluded any property which 
was held by a taxpayer primarily for sale 
to others in the ordinary course of the tax- 
payer’s business. As an example, let us 
suppose that an automobile manufacturer 
sold out his business. He would be en- 
titled to take capital gains on the profit 
received from the sale of his factory and 
of all of the production machinery in the 
factory; but as to the automobiles which 
were then on hand, he would not be en- 
titled to capital gains on those automobiles 
because those automobiles were being held 
by him primarily for sale to others in the 
normal course of his business as an auto- 
mobile manufacturer. So you see that Sec- 
tion 117 (j) applies only to production 
property and not to the product produced 
by such production property. 

This Section 117 (j) is the law which 
now applies to breeding livestock by virtue 
of the new livestock capital gains law, 
which amended Section 117 (j) to make 
it apply specifically to breeding livestock 
and to draft and dairy livestock. It was 
necessary for stockmen to get this legis- 
lation because the Government had refused 
to allow Section 117 (j) to apply to breed- 
ing livestock, despite the fact that it was 
perfectly clear that it should apply since 
there is really no difference between bucks 
and ewes which produce lambs for sale 
and an automobile manufacturer's produc- 
tion machinery which produces automobiles 
for sale. 

The new livestock capital gains law pro- 
vides in substance that the term “property 
used in the taxpayer’s trade or business” 
as used in Section 117 (j) shall include 
livestock, regardless of age, held by the 
taxpayer for draft, breeding, or dairy pur- 
poses and held by him for twelve months 
or more from the date of acquisition. Such 
term does not include poultry. Unfortunate- 
ly, a hasty reading of this new law has 
given rise to a popular misconception that 
if any animal capable of breeding is held 
for twelve months, it will qualify for capi- 
tal gains. This is definitely not the case. 
The law makes two requirements: (1) 
That the breeding animal must have been 
held for twelve months, and (2) that it 
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must have been held for the stockman’s 
own breeding purposes. The last require- 
ment is, of course, perfectly logical, be- 
cause, as I told you, Section 117 (j) covers 
only property used by a. taxpayer for pro- 
duction purposes. It is, therefore, essential 
that a stockman be able to show that the 
animal which he sold and on which he 
claims capital gains was an animal which 
he actually used for production purposes, 
or which he was holding to be used in the 
future for production purposes. In other 
words, the stockman must show that the 
animal sold had been, or was to be, a part 
of his breeding herd. The breeding herd, 
of course, consists of all mature ewes held 
for producing lambs, or bucks used to serv- 
ice the ewes, and that number of immature 
animals which he has selected and which 
are being held by him as replacements for 
his breeding herd. How often then does 
the stockman have occasion to claim capi- 
tal gains on sales of his livestock? 

First of all, and most important in the 
ordinary grower operation, he will have a 
large group of old ewes which he culls out 
of his breeding herd and sells every year. 
If he makes a profit on those sales, he is 
definitely entitled to capital gains, because 
those animals have clearly been used for 
production purposes. The same thing is 
true of bucks that are culled from the 
breeding herd. It is not necessary that the 
animals have been culled for any particular 
reason — it can be old age, unsatisfactory 
breeding, illness, or injury. Neither is it 
necesary that such culls have been held 
for any particular period of time, except 
that they must, of course, have been held 
for at least a year. Thus, a young ewe 
which was put in the herd and did not 
breed the first year would be culled and 
would qualify for capital gains even 
though she had never actually produced 
and had been held for only a short period 
of time in the breeding herd. 

Except for cull sales, a stockman seldom 
has occasion to sell off any part of his 
breeding herd. However, frequently events 
occur which call for unusual sales. Sup- 
pose that after a stockman bought his 
usual number of replacement lambs, a 
drought occurs and it becomes necessary 
for him to decrease the size of his herd. 
He will cull much more heavily from his 


mature breeding herd, and in addition he ~ 


will probably sell off a certain portion of 
the replacement lambs. He will be entitled 
to capital gains, not only on the animals 
culled from the mature breeding herd but 
also on that number of replacement lambs 
which he sold, provided he has held these 
young animals for at least a year. Sup- 
posing the stockman had bought more than 
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the usual number of replacement lambs 
because he intended to increase the size 
of his breeding herd. The drought forces 
him to sell virtually all of that- increased 
number of replacement lambs. He can 
claim capital gains on all of those lambs 
because it is clear that he was holding 
those lambs for breeding purposes. But 
let us take a case of the stockman who 
buys an unusually large group of so-called 
replacement lambs, intending to hold them 
only for one offspring and then sell them. 
This stockman hopes that this will qualify 
those lambs for capital gains; but it will 
not because investigation by the Revenue 
Agent will reveal that it was the stockman’s 
intention to hold these young animals only 
for a year, and the Government will take 
the position, and will probably prevail, that 
to hold an animal for only one breeding is 
not to hold it primarily for breeding pur- 
poses. 

In summation, the two points to remem- 
ber in connection with this capital gains 
are that you must have held the animal 
for at least a year, and that you must have 
held it for breeding purposes. Of course, 
the burden of proof is on you, not on the 
Government, to show that the animal you 
sold qualified for capital gains. You will 
undoubtedly have no trouble with your 
culls, but you will have trouble with your 
young stuff unless you can show that such 





Youngest Members 
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Two of the youngest members of the National 
Wool Growers Association proudly display- 
ing their membership dues check. They are 
Richard and John Davies, sons of Aled P. 
Davies of the American Meat Institute. The 
boys are owners of a flock of 40 ewes which 
they run at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
—NWGA Photo 


young stuff was being held for replace- 
ment purposes or for the purpose of jp. 
creasing the size of your breeding herd, 
If you follow the practice of buying young 
stuff and selling it after it has produced 
only one offspring, you will run into great 
resistance in claiming capital gains. If yoy 
buy old stuff and hold it for two lamb 
crops, again you may run into difficulty, 
although your case will be stronger. It jg 
the pattern of buying, holding for only a 
relatively short period and selling, that ig 


disliked by Revenue Agents and causes 
difficulty. 


Claim for Refund 

In concluding this capital gains prob- 
lem, I would like to mention that if you 
have in the past three years failed to claim 
capital gains, you can put in a claim for 
refund, and you may go back as far as the 
year 1949. However, before you file any 
such claim, you should go over your re- 
turns very carefully with an accountant or 
lawyer who is familiar with the law of taxa- 
tion generally and the livestock capital 
gains law in particular to be sure that your 
returns are in order in all respects and 
that your claim for refund is large enough 
to be worthwhile—bearing in mind that in 
a claim for refund the Government may 
well be unusually strict and technical and 
will review your entire return in order to 
find some item which will offset in part 
or in whole your claim for refund. 


The Constant Price Method 
Of Inventorying 

I now come to a problem which I know 
is bothersome to you, namely, the use of 
the constant price, or unit-livestock-price, 
method of inventorying in connection with 
the inventorying of purchased animals. | 
wrote a short article in this connection a 
few months back, which I believe was 
published in some association papers. In 
this article we pointed out that stockmen 
were being challenged in their use of the 
constant price method, both as to raised 
and purchased animals, and that Revenue 
Agents were attempting to force stockmen 
to raise the constant prices being used by 
them. We pointed out that as to raised 
animals, if a stockman had been using 
consistently the same constant prices prior 
to January 1, 1944, the Revenue Agent 
could not require him to change those 
prices; and, further, that if he had been 
using consistently the same prices for a 
period as short as two or three years, the 
chances are that he cannot be required to 
change them—although the law is not as 
clear in that respect. The fact that the 
prices are low makes no difference. Con- 
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dstency is the most important factor, be- 
cause if accounting methods are consistent, 
generally there will be no distortion of in- 
come. In any event, a stockman should 
not yield to the demand of a Revenue 
Agent that these constant prices be raised 
where he has used such prices consistently 
for a period of years. The regulation will 
back up the stockman. 

I have been talking about raised animals 
and now come to the subject of purchased 
animals. The regulation provides that as 
to purchased animals, these animals must 
be included in the inventory at the pur- 
chase price. They may not be put into 
inventory at the lower constant price. For 
instance, let us suppose that a stockman 
is inventorying his raised ewes at $10. He 
buys a bunch of ewes for $30 a head. He 
enters those in inventory, not at $30 but 
$10. This stockman is very vulnerable to 
attack by the Revenue Agent because, as 
I said previously, the regulation specifical- 
ly provides that purchased animals must 
be included in inventory at purchase price. 
But supposing a Revenue Agent does pick 
up this mistake by the stockman and insists 
that all purchased animals on hand be 
raised in the closing inventory back up 
to the purchase price. This, of course, will 
balloon the value of the closing inventory 
tremendously, and the difference between 
opening and closing inventory will be tax- 
able. The stockman should not lose heart 
at this point because the cases indicate 
that the Revenue Agent can be required to 
increase the opening inventory accordingly. 
If the Agent then increases the closing 
inventory of the previous year, the stock- 
man can insist on increasing the opening 
inventory the previous year and so on back 
to the point where the three-year period of 
limitation comes into play, at which point 
in this game of leap frog the Revenue 
Agent is met in mid-air by a barrier of 
cases that say he is precluded from going 
into the barred year to raise the closing 
inventory in that year. So, having gone 
through all this razzle dazzle, the only 
thing with which the Agent winds up is 
an increased cost basis which will rebound 
somewhat to his benefit in connection with 
capital gains, since this increased cost basis 
will in most cases prevent any profit, half 
of which would be tax free under the capi- 
tal gains law insofar as breeding stock is 
concerned. The stockman, on the other 
hand, will wind up quite favorably with 
a stepped-up cost basis, on which step-up 
he has not been required to pay tax. 


Depreciation 


With the advent of capital gains, it is 
important that stockmen who use the con- 
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stant price method of inventory should be 
familiar with the provision in the regula- 
tion governing that method of inventorying 
to the effect that purchased breeding stock, 
at the election of the taxpayer, may be held 
out of inventory and depreciated. This is 
only proper inasmuch as breeding stock 
is now properly classed with farm machin- 
ery and, therefore, may be set up on de- 
preciation schedules in the same fashion 
as farm machinery. You can see the ad- 
vantage that this would have insofar as 
capital gains are concerned because you 
can depreciate your breeding stock down 
to a very small figure, thus making it possi- 
ble to make a profit when you sell, half 
of which profit is tax free to you under 
the capital gains law. Depreciating ani- 
mals is, of course, somewhat more complex 
than carrying them in inventory. On the 
other hand, it can be done in groups, by 
averaging ages, etc., all of which simplifies 
the problem to some extent. Whether you 
use this depreciation as to other animals, 
certainly it should be used as to your ex- 
pensive bucks, and it should be used by 
the purebreeder. There is some question 
as to whether you could switch to this 
depreciation method as to animals already 
on hand. However, I feel that you have 
a right to use this depreciation method as 
to all animals purchased by you in the 
future. The number of years over which 
you would depreciate your animals would 
be approximately five years for ewes and 
three years for bucks. However, if, be- 
cause of range conditions and rough ter- 
rain in your neighborhood, your history 
shows that the useful breeding life of a 
buck or a ewe on your range is less than 
that you can use such lesser period. 


Salvage Value 


Should you elect to use this depreciation 
method, you may well run into the ques- 
tion of salvage value. For the first time 
Revenue Agents are raising this issue, and 
the reason they are doing it is to attempt 
to whittle down the advantages of the capi- 
tal gains law. I do not know whether 
agents are insisting on a salvage value in 
all areas, but in Colorado the agents are 
attempting to get a salvage value of six 
dollars. Here again you should resist this 
move by the Agents because, although 
there is some justification under the law 
for the Agents to require a salvage value, 
there is no justification in the history of the 
cattle or sheep business which justifies the 
size of the salvage value which Agents are 
demanding. When the market fluctuates 
as violently as it has in the past year or 
so, there is no excuse for an Agent’s main- 
taining that $6 is the proper salvage value 


for a ewe. Therefore, the stockman should 
insist that if a salvage value is to be used, 


it should not be more than a couple of 
dollars. 


Recent Developments 


There are two recent developments with 
the Bureau, one encouraging, one dis- 
couraging. The encouraging one is that 
a short time ago the Bureau issued a pro- 
posed new regulation defining those ani- 
mals which qualify for capital gains. I am 
happy to say that by and large this regu- 
lation is fair and jibes pretty much with 
the livestock industry’s thinking. It was 
drafted by the Bureau after consultation 
with representatives of the Tax Committee. 
There are a number of statements in it 
that are not clear and some that are slanted 
in the Bureau’s favor. In addition, I feel 
that it is not comprehensive enough to 
educate Revenue Agents who know very 
little about the livestock game—and un- 
fortunately there are a good many of such. 
The regulation has been given careful study 
by the Tax Committee and we were 
granted a hearing by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in which we pointed out 
in detail our objections. The Government 
representatives were both courteous and 
attentive and it is our hope that when the 
regulation is issued it will contain many 
of our suggested revisions. 

The discouraging sequel to the capital 
gains story is that while cooperating with 
us with its left hand by proposing the 
regulation I have just mentioned, the 
Bureau is still fighting us with its right 
hand. It is proposing a further regulation 
which would result in a sizable decrease 
in our capital gains advantage—which, I 
might point out is not an advantage en- 
joyed only by the livestock industry—other 
industries have the same. Specifically, the 
Bureau is proposing to issue a regulation 
which would force stockmen to change 
their methods of accounting in a manner 
which would narrow their margin of profit 
on the sale of raised breeding stock. The 
Bureau is gunning particularly for the 
stockman on the cash basis because when 
the stockman on the cash basis sells a 
raised breeding herd animal, his cost basis 
on that animal is zero and almost the en- 
tire sales price is, therefore, profit and that 
whole profit is subject to the favorable capi- 
tal gains treatment. The Bureau proposes 
to force the cash basis stockmen either to 
capitalize the cost of raising breeding stock 
or to inventory them at a relatively high 
price thereby creating a cost basis which 
will narrow the margin of profit and hence 
lessen the size of the capital gain. The 
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Bureau is also going after the stockman 
using the unit livestock or constant price 
method of inventorying where the prices 
used are low, and they usually are low. 
The Bureau is going to try to force these 
stockmen to raise their inventory values 
thus decreasing the margin of profit and 
the capital gain. The Tax Committee is, 
of course, opposing any such move and I 
and members of the Committee have at- 
tended several conferences in Washington 
presenting the industry's position not only 
to representatives of the Government but 
also to the many friends which the live- 
stock industry has in Congress. It is the 
Committee’s position, and a sound one, that 
the Bureau cannot issue regulations which 
conflict with the new capital gains law 
and the intent of Congress. Although the 
new capital gains law is silent on the 
question, both the House and Senate Com- 
mittees in approving the amendment 
specifically stated that gains from the sale 
of livestock should be computed under the 
new amendment using the same methods 
of livestock accounting as were used by the 
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taxpayer prior to the amendment. Need- 
less to say, it would result in a shambles 
of confusion should the Bureau prevail and 
force cash basis stockmen onto the inven- 
tory basis or require them to capitalize the 
cost of raised animals. It would be equal- 
ly confusing and costly should the Bureau 
force inventory stockmen to raise all of 
their inventory prices. The Committee has 
so far been successful in opposing the 
move. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
recognized the validity of the Committee’s 
position and has stated that his only alter- 
native is to go to Congress and get it to 
approve his proposal. So probably some 
time next year, stockmen will once more 
be faced with a test of strength in Con- 
gress. 

Since I am sure that all of you are not 
familiar with them, and should be, I would 
like in closing to review briefly for you the 
work and accomplishments of the Tax 
Committee. Its most outstanding achieve- 
ment, next to the capital gains victory, 
occurred in 1943, almost immediately after 
its formation. In 19438, thanks to the work 
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C. J. Fawcett, Sales Manager of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, and Garland Russell of Swift and Company exchanging 
views in the Passaggio of the Edgewater Beach Hotel during the 
National Convention.—Louis Levy Photo 


A Utah Group conferring in the Passaggio of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at the National Convention. Left to right, James A. Hooper, 
Salt Lake City, Secretary, Utah Wool Growers Association: W. J. 
Wintch, Manti: I. H. Jacob, Salt Lake City, and Perry Holley, Ogden, 
both of the Producers Livestock Marketing Association. 


of the Committee the Government recog. 
nized the industry’s use of the unit or cop. 
stant price method of inventorying. This 
saved the industry millions of dollars jp 
taxes because the Government, just prior 
to that time, had decided to deny to stock. 
men their use of low constant prices and 
force them to raise these prices to market 
value. The difference between the low 
constant prices and the high market values 
would have been taxable to stockmen as 
ordinary income and would have bank. 
rupted many of them. The Committee 
stopped this and thereby got off to a fly. 
ing start. Since then the Committee has 
been working on legislation which will give 
stockmen the right to deduct as an operat- 
ing expense the cost of soil, water, and 
pasture conservation work which the Goy- 
ernment has been insisting must be capi- 
talized. The Committee has obtained the 
backing of the Soil Conservation Service 
and of many influential members of Con- 
gress. Two bills are before the House and 
Senate and these will be pushed by the 
Committee as soon as the capital gains 


—Louis Levy Photo 
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matter has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In addition, the Committee 
has under consideration the so-called “In- 
yoluntary Conversion” section of the Rev- 
enue Code whereby, speaking very gen- 
erally, a man who is forced to sell his 
property because of condemnation and 
thereby is forced to take a profit, is allow- 
ed to avoid being taxed on such profit if 
he places the money received in a special 
fund and within a reasonable time there- 





after uses it to purchase similar property. 
This section of the Code might be inter- 
preted to apply to stockmen who are 
forced to sell their herds because of 
drought. Such a sale, despite the capital 
gains advantage, could result in the stock- 
man paying a terrific tax on the profit 
which he would make. Needless to say, 
it would be a great advantage if the stock- 
man could avoid such a tax by putting his 
sale receipts in a special fund to be used 








N my opinion the most important change 

that should be made in the income tax 
law is to provide relief for the ranchman 
in the matter of involuntary sales of breed- 
ing stock on account of drought and other 
similar disaster. The reasons for this are 
well known and do not need repeating 
here. 

Also the law should deiinitely settle the 
matter, in detail, of the classification of 
breeding stock as capital assets and the 
method of figuring inventories of livestock 
so that the method will not be changed 
by the whim of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue who happens to be in 
office. 

—E. S. Mayer 
Sonora, Texas 


F course our first reaction to income 

taxes is that we would like to have them 
reduced. My personal opinion is that first 
we should use our influence to get the 
national budget balanced and in the black 
and then seek a reduction in our income 
taxes. 

In our State we do not have any State 
income tax, but we do have a sales tax 
which I think is a fair tax. Everybody 
pays. 

Another thing that disturbs me is the 
sharp increases we have had on real estate 
and personal property taxes. They are 
very close to what was a fair rental for the 
same property only a few years ago. They 
must be paid in low income years the same 
as in high income years. These taxes can 
put you out of business whereas the in- 
come tax just keeps you from building up 
a reserve. I am definitely against any 
further increases in any taxes. 
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I do not recommend any changes in the 
income taxes at present but let me empha- 
size again that any time we have an oc- 
casion to contact our Congressmen or Sena- 
tors we should preach economy in Govern- 
ment and a balanced budget to them—after 
I am of 
the school that still thinks that Government 
expenditures have to be paid by us, the 


that a reduction in income tax. 


American people, and that it is time to stop 


increasing the national debt. 


—Milton Mercer 


Prosser, Washington 


perhaps could best answer your tax 

questionnaire following the meeting of 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee in 
Kansas City, which I have been asked to 
attend by our Tax Accountant. Senator 
Millikin as well as several other Senators 
and Representatives concerned with the 
Federal budget and accumulation of taxes 
in support thereof have also been requested 
to attend. 

It is my opinion that under the present 
law, as a result of the efforts of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, there is 
very little more that can be asked for in 
determining the taxable income of those 
engaged in the livestock industry. As in 
all laws there are some minor corrections 
to be made and in my opinion one of major 
importance—which I would prefer not to 
discuss at this particular time. 

—J. A. Reed 
Kemmerer, Wyoming 


later to buy back cattle when conditions 
improved. To date, the Bureau has been 
absolutely adamant in refusing to apply 
this section to livestock. However, the 


matter is in the active files of the Com- 
mittee and further work is to be done on 
it. Many other lesser problems have been 
considered and acted upon by the Com- 
mittee but unfortunately, I do not have 
the time to go into them. 





What Changes Are Necessary 
in Determining Income Taxes 


on Livestock? 


N my opinion the most important tax 

problem in our area concerns the inven- 
tory value of our ewes. Most operators 
have been carrying their ewes at a con- 
stant value, many of them doing it at the 
suggestion, if not almost the insistence, of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. A large 
percentage of the sheep outfits here pur- 
chase their replacements. The Bureau is 
now upsetting these inventories, when re- 
placements are purchased, causing extreme 
paper profits in one year and making the 
operator subject to a tremendous, unfair 
tax. We must use every effort to secure 


relief from this tax burden. 
—John H. Breckenridge 
Twin Falls, Idaho 





“Wp MOMAER WE NEVER CAN AEN ANYTHING ~ 
— EVERVTIME WE GET MUKEY IW, VOU USE (7 
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—The National Wool Grower 
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Sheepherder Importation 


National Convention Address by ROBERT FRANKLIN 


NE year ago the wool growers through 

their organization decided to do some- 
thing about their labor problem. I can 
say very definitely, and remember, I am 
making a report and not an address—but 
very definitely, I believe that you as an 
organization can take pride in the accom- 
plishment of a solution last year to the 
problem of labor supply. I well remember 
the first trip to Washington that was made 
on this matter, because we were told in 
almost every quarter of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal that it was a political year, things were 
in the offing, and there was no chance to 
get Congress or the Administration to pass 
a special bill allowing the ‘mportation of 
needed herders. We were cold there was 
no chance for long-range legislation on 
immigration which would permit the im- 
portation of needed skilled herders over 
the years, but this thing was one that the 
wool industry was united and determined 
on. . . . And with that determination, 
before you were through what had been 
accomplished? When the need for herders 
was fully explained to the Congress a spe- 
cial sheepherder importation bill was 
passed, a special law to permit the im- 
mediate importation of 500 men. There 
was many a night and many a weekend 
of work. The folks back home were work- 
ing on the job, too, and a special sheep- 
herder bill was passed with the unanimous 
consent of both houses of Congress with- 
out one single vote being cast against it 
either by the U. S. Senate or a Congress- 
man. 


Then on a long-term pull the legislation 
which included the provision which will 
permit the wool industry to obtain labor, 
if no domestic labor is available, this omni- 
bus immigration bill, was sought, passed, 
and it became law over the President’s 
veto. That was the first step in the program 
that you had embarked on. 

Then came the months of obtaining the 
necessary clearance from the Department 
of Labor, the job of screening or hiring or 
rejecting every man in the United States 
that the State or Federal Employment Serv- 
ice could locate, the problem and the work 
of setting up a method of transporting and 
handling the men and then the negotia- 
tions with the foreign governments in- 
volved for their nationals to emigrate to 
the United States. 

There are thanks due to many people, 
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Secretary, California Range Association 


perhaps most to Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada. The industry owes him a great 
deal of thanks on this labor supply prob- 
lem, not because he authored the sheep- 
herder law and cooperated on the omnibus 
bill with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
but because McCarran worked hard for the 
passage of the bill and has helped in every 
stage of the work since then. John Bide- 
garay (President of the California Range 
Association) and I can testify that when- 





Robert Franklin 


ever we have picked up the telephone and 
called Senator McCarran he has been on 
the job to give us a hand. 

Under the special sheepherder act 500 
herders could be brought into the United 
States. Remember this is just one year 
from the time that you decided to tackle 
this job, and right now between 75 and 80 
percent of those 500 men are already in 
the United States at work; almost 400 herd- 
ers are in the sheep camps of the West 
today or enroute from Europe. We are 
proceeding on the rest, and the program 
will move rapidly. 

We have here for the National Associa- 
tion an audit just completed last Thurs- 
day. This is an interim audit by a certified 
public accountant in which we can show 
to you and to the State organizations that 
your organization working on this labor 
supply problem is solvent and that it has 
the money to complete the job. 


We will say that previous attempts to 
bring sheepherders in by private individ. 
uals created problems that made our 
method a cooperative endeavor, which was 
imperative if we were to bring the men in, 
We believe it also imperative that the Cali- 
fornia Range Association speak pointedly 
and frankly about the bad things in the 
labor situation in the sheep industry if this 
problem is to be solved. 


First, the California Range Association 
in the importation of herders intends to 
live up to the promises made to govern- 
ments here and abroad, promises made in 
the name of the industry. We are at the 
present time investigating two isolated 
cases of what may prove to be the use of 
our activities in this special law to bring 
men to the United States, or trying to 
bring them in for purposes other than 
herding sheep. Government agencies are 
being kept fully informed by us, and we 
want you all to know that, if the industry 
and the Government have been made the 
victims of fraud in any way, we shall ask 
for the deportation of the men involved 
and prosecution if it is warranted of any- 
one in this country who aided and abetted 
in this. In other words, this is too vital 
to the wool growers of the West to have a 
few chiselers ruin the entire industry's 
efforts. 

Our Board of Directors has suggested 
that as rapidly as we can get the job done 
we are to check every man who came into 
the United States and inform the State 
associations and agencies of Government 
where each man we sponsored and brought 
to this country is employed and show what 
this has meant to the sheep industry in the 
production of sheep. 

Now then, we believe we have learned 
one other thing that should be self-evident 
to every sheepman: That is that this in- 
dustry cannot survive on a basis where 
its entire labor supply must forever be de- 
pendent upon the importation of workers. 
We have learned that there are many more 
things that need to be done from a labor 
supply standpoint, for as an industry we 
are not utilizing to the fullest extent the 
available labor supply we have here in this 
country. Let me just oversimplify that for 
just a moment: We have found in many 
portions of the West that because of the 
shortage of labor sheepmen were keeping 
herders they did not actually need, pad- 
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ding pay rolls with seasonal workers the 
year around, so they would have them at 
such times as lambing and marketing time, 
and it has created a great shortage. 
We have many instances of labor pirating 
among wool growers. We have had sur- 
pluses in one locality because men were 
being laid off as a peak labor demand sea- 
son ended and nowhere was there authentic 
information available as to the labor sup- 
ply at that moment nor was there any co- 
ordination or cooperation between different 
production areas. If you had seen how 
new importation slowed down and came 
almost to a standstill because one State 
Employment Service said they had over 100 
men available and how quickly those men 
were snapped up when places of employ- 
ment were notified, then you could see 
what we mean. We believe this is one of in- 
dustry’s major problems in labor supply, 
and that the industry cannot go back to 
Government time and time again saying 
we must import more herders unless and 
until the industry works out a method of 
manpower utilization. 

I am not getting technical. All of you 
producers know you would like to have 
good men available when you want them 
and have a good job for them in seasons 
when you don’t need sucha big crew and to 
know you would get those men back again 
when you needed them. There are many 
men needed in the industry who are cap- 
able of helping at lambing time and things 
of that sort but upon whom you would 
not depend to handle the lambs on the 
range, usable for certain jobs but not to 
whom you as a grower can trust an invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars. Yet, not 
only is it important that we solve these 
problems to get the most out of manpower 
that is available: It is important to your 
organization for two other good and very 
practical reasons. Unless this manpower 
we have is fully used, unless it is classified 
as to real herders and other help, you will 
first face a hostile public opinion that does 
not understand your problem, sees what 
looks like surpluses and does not under- 
stand why you talk about importing labor. 
Secondly, you will face a hostile Govern- 
ment attitude, for Government agencies 
have not been fully informed on these mat- 
ters. How could they be? For the industry 
itself has not done a job in this respect and 
cannot give Congress answers as to the 
actual situation. 

Let me give you an example: The official 
definition of a sheepherder in the United 
States Department of Labor manual classi- 
fies a sheepherder as one who herds sheep, 
just that and nothing more. For a riveter 
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Topped All Breeds 


Grand Champion Wether (All Breeds) at the 
1952 International Live Stock Exposition, a 
145-pound Hampshire lamb shown by the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

—Abernathy Photo 





in a plane plant or a butcher in a Chicago 
packing house there is a full list of job 
duties and qualifications such as you have 
never seen. We have to have the facts and 
the industry must have them about the 
utilization of the domestic labor supply to 
the fullest extent in order for the Govern- 
ment to be fully informed in this importa- 
tion of men even though the Defense De- 
partment says that the American wool pro- 
ducers are producing only half of the wool 
to be in a position of adequate defense 
in the event of war. 

That is why the California Range Asso- 
ciation has made for one of its major ob- 
jectives of 1953 the solution of this prob- 
lem, and to attempt to work out the utiliza- 
tion to the fullest extent. Last week our 
Board of Directors instructed Mr. Bide- 
garay and me to ask you, the National 
Wool Growers Association, and the various 
State associations represented here to co- 
operate and work together with us on this 
project this coming year. We believe it will 
have a very important effect on the future 
of the industry from a labor supply stand- 
point. 

The California Range Association was 
formed for only one purpose: To attempt 


by any possible measures to improve the 
labor supply of the sheep-growing industry. 
For one year we have been acting and 
working on this project for the State asso- 
ciations, for the National and for the indi- 
vidual groups. Understand that we realize 
there have probably been some inequities, 
but, by and large, we believe most areas 
of emergency have been given help. It is 
impossible, you know, to take 500 sheep- 
herders and divide them up among all the 
growers in 12 States so everyvbody gets 
an equal share. If we did, somebody would 
only get a finger or a lock of hair. 

It is a big job that is not yet done. One 
thing that your Association cannot do, that 
you, the individual wool growers as em- 
ployers are going to have to do, lies with 
these men who have come over here and 
who are coming over here. They can be 
and we hope they are a great boon to the 
industry or they can be a liability and that 
largely depends upon the individual em- 
ployer. They are your employees, yes, sir, 
but they are also human, in a strange 
country, eager to earn money and get 
ahead, our customs are strange, our sheep 
methods are new and few of them can 
speak a word of English. How much one 
of these men wants to stay in the industry, 
whether he actually becomes what we 
want, depends to a large degree upon the 
relationship he has with his employer. 

We sincerely hope that every effort will 
be made to make good American sheep- 
herders, and get those two words, “Amer- 
ican” and “sheepherder,” that he will be- 
come a good American AND sheepherder. 
That is what the industry wants and what 
they told the Government these men would 
be if they were permitted to come in. That 
job is yours as an individual employer. 
If we work together on this project, if 
we work together on this big job now of 
labor utilization, then the job can be suc- 
cessfully completed. 

We know that 500 men will not furnish 
all the labor needed for the years to come, 
but we do think that the industry has 
made a good start on the over-all problem. 

Working together the sheepmen have 
done a job. We want to publicly say 
“thank you” to Bill Steiwer, Casey Jones, 
and Byron Wilson and all the State and 
National officers who have helped on this. 
But more, we want to continue with the 
work that has been started and engender 
interest and cooperation that will solve 
more of the problem in the coming year. 
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The National Auxiliary’s Annual Meeting 


OSE of us who traveled the long dis- 

tance to Chicago, Illinois, to attend the 
recent annual convention can report a 
“good time was had by all.” The tradi- 
tionally “Windy City” did not live up to 
tradition, with the result that we all were 
pleasantly surprised at the mild weather 
prevalent during most of the time. 

With the International Live Stock Show 
on in Chicago just previous to the conven- 
tion, many of our members traveled ahead 
with their husbands to visit this event 
and the International Horse Show previous 
to the convention registration Sunday in 
the Passaggio of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The hotel had ample facilities to 
take care of every possible need of the con- 
vention. The only fault that can be re- 
called here is that, from this writer’s point 
of view, its very spaciousness was a draw- 
back in that one did not meet acquaint- 
ances and old friends as often as in a 
smaller hotel. However, we were well 
taken care of—the view was wonderful, it 
was quiet,and every time we taxied to and 
from the heart of the city, we enjoyed the 
wonderful Lakeshore Drive. (Thanks again 
to the Weather Man!) 

The wives of members of the American 
Meat Institute were hostesses at a Coffee 
Hour in the West Lounge Sunday after- 
noon. This was our first opportunity of 
renewing old acquaintances and making 
new friends and it was nice to have it the 
very first day of the convention. 

The Executive Dinner was held at 6:30 
in the Berwyn Room with Mrs. J. T. Mur- 
dock, Heber City, Utah, in charge. 


Monday morning, December 8th, the 
women were invited ta meet with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to hear 
President W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon, 
give his address. Mrs. J. W. Vance, Auxil- 
iary president, also addressed the group 
and made every one proud with her talk, 
“Women and Wool.” 


Business Meeting 


a. regular business meeting of the 24th 
annual convention of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation convened in the East. Lounge of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, December 8, 1952 at 2:30 p.m., Mrs. 
John Will Vance, presiding. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read 
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By MRS. EMORY C. SMITH 
Press Correspondent 


by Mrs. Jim Gill, Coleman, Texas, secre- 
tary. Mrs. Gill also gave the treasurer's 
report. The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee was approved as given by Mrs. 
Rudie Mick, chairman. : 
After Mrs. Vance introduced her officers, 
committee reports were given as follows: 
Mrs. S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Montana, 
the report of Ways and Means Committee; 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon, the 
Budget Committee report; Mrs. Sterling M. 
Ercanbrack, Provo, Utah, the Revisions 
Committee report; Mrs. Geo. Mosier, Colo- 





Greetings 





Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah 
New National Auxiliary President 


As we stand on the brink of the 
New Year, we cannot foresee the joy 
that awaits us or the ill that may 
befall us, but this I know, we will 
need faith, hope and courage, if we 
are to meet the challenge that is ever 
before us. 


Our great industry seems to be at 
the crossroads of its existence, but in 
our unity we will preserve it. 


May joy, health and success be 
with you. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock 


rado, Resolutions Committee; and Mrs. 
Clell Lung, Yakima, Washington, the re- 
port on the Lamb-Wool Sticker campaign, 
Mrs. Lung stated $1,673.35 was received 
from the sale of these stickers during 1959, 
After deducting costs of printing and dis. 
tribution, each State auxiliary received half 
the amount obtained in the sale of these 
stickers in that particular State, the other 
half remaining in the National Auxiliary 
treasury. In this way both the individual 
States and the national treasury have been 
enriched through this campaign largely 
through the efforts and originality of Mrs, 
Lung. 

Following the acceptance of the Promo- 
tion Committee report (Lamb-Wool Stick- 
ers) Mrs. Lung was given an enthusiastic 
vote of thanks for her contribution to the 
auxiliary through this campaign. 

Mrs. Nina Lung was also convention 
contest chairman and as such reported on 
the activities of the contestants for their 
stay in Chicago. Mrs. J. W. Robertson, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, was official convention 
hostess. Mrs. Lung gave credit to the many 
companies who contributed to the success 
of the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test through their entertainment of the con- 
testants during their Chicago visit as well 
as those donating prizes in the State and 
national contests. In addition to paying 
their transportation, the F. W. Woolworth 
Company entertained the contestants at a 
breakfast at which each girl was given a 
beautiful Elgin American compact. (Please 
consult Resolutions Committee report for 
news of other sponsors.) 

The Nominating Committee, headed by 
Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack, Provo, Utah, 
gave its report. 

Election of new officers placed in office 
for the next two years the following: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jos. T. Murdock, Heber City, 
Utah; first vice president, Mrs. Earl Wright, 
Dubois, Idaho; second vice president, Mrs. 
Rudie Mick, St. Onge, South Dakota; his- 
torian, Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver Union 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado. 

A check, representing contributions from 
each of the Auxiliary States, was presented 
to Mrs. J. Will Vance, outgoing president. 
“Chris” as she is known to her friends, 
graciously accepted with the promise she 
would buy something with it to last through 
the years and help her remember her as- 
sociation with the Auxiliary as its presi- 
dent. 
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Installation of the new officers was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Nina Lung, herself a past 
national auxiliary president. 

Following installation, Mrs. Jos. T. Mur- 
dock, the new president, took the chair 
and greeted the members. 


Officers’ Breakfast 


breakfast for National Auxiliary Officers, 

State Auxiliary Presidents and State Con- 
test Directors was held in the East Lounge 
Tuesday morning, with the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., as hosts. Miss Mary North, contest 
consultant, was in charge of arrangements 
for the breakfast. 

Our new president, Mrs. Jos. T. Mur- 
dock, presided at the head table. 

It was decided to continue the Make 
It Yourself—With Wool contest for another 
year. Miss North then took the chair and 
an open forum followed covering 
various phases of the contest such as pub- 
licity, contest directors, suggestions for art 
work on brochures, etc. Among other com- 
ments, Miss North stated that for less ex- 


Part of the Ladies’ Luncheon Group at the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
where they were guests of the American Meat Institute on December 
§, 1952. On the walls in the background can be seen the faint out- 
lines of the portraits of famous men in the livestock industry which 


give distinction to the Club. 


Crowning Col. E. N. Wentworth of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, “King 
of the Woolies” at the famous Saddle and Sirloin Club where the 
convention ladies were guests of the American Meat Institute on 
December 9, 1952. Left to right, Mrs. Nina V. Lung. Contest Chair- 
man for the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” revue: Tom Glaze of 
Swift and Company: Mrs. Emory C. Smith of Salt Lake City, 1948 
“Queen of the Woolies”; Al Davies of the American Meat Institute; 
Col. Wentworth: Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah, new National Auxéil- 
iary President, wielding a 10-pound sledge hammer; Mrs. Mike Hayes, 
Denver, 1950 “Queen of the Woolies”; and Mrs. Earl S. Wright. 
Dubois, Idaho, Vice President, National Auxiliary. 
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pense than other forms of promotion the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., does, the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest receives ten 
times as much publicity. 


Luncheon and Tour 


LL the visiting ladies were taken by bus 
to the Saddle and Sirloin Club at the 

Chicago Stock Yards where they were 
guests of the American Meat Institute at 
luncheon, Tuesday, December 9th. 

Mr. Tom Glaze welcomed the group and 
introduced Mr. Al Davies of the American 
Meat Institute, who gave a humorous story, 
and Col. E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, who gave a 
brief history of the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
with its gallery of pictures of men promi- 
nent in the history of the meat industry. 

A brief interlude of fun was had when 
past “Queens of the Woolies” Mrs. Mike 
Hayes and Mrs. Emory Smith, and past 
National Auxiliary Presidents Mrs. J. Will 
Vance and Mrs. Clell Lung, with crowns 
of wilted vegetables and frankfurters de- 


noting their “wilted Queen State,” were 
called upon to “turn-tables” on past judges 
of the “Queen of the Woolies” contests: 
Wayne Thorndyke, Wilson and Company, 
Inc., L. M. Kyner, Rath; Tom Glaze, Swift 
and Company, Al Davies, American Meat 
Institute, and Col. Wentworth, Armour, 
and judge them to see which would be 
“King of the Woolies.” 


First the men were capped with rubber 
head masks depicting different characters 
and then they were asked by the women 


“M. C.” 
Jackie O’Keefe announced the points on 


to parade before the assembly. 


which the judging would be done such as 
fill, voice, timber, girth, stance, etc. When- 
the points were tallied it became the honor 
of our new Auxiliary President Mrs. Mur- 
dock to crown Col. Wentworth the “King 
of the Woolies.” 


an appropriate prize. 


Each contestant received 


Following the luncheon the busses took 
the group on a sightseeing tour on the 


return trip to the convention headquarters. 














Final Business Session 


HE final business meeting of the Aux- 

iliary was held in the West Lounge at 
10:00 a.m. Wednesday, December 10th, 
Mrs. Jos. T. Murdock presiding. 

Report of the Texas Auxiliary on their 
promotion project “Miss Wool,” was given 
by Mrs. Walter Pfluger, Eden Texas, their 
new Auxiliary president. 

Mary North stated there was the possi- 
bility of another award being given in the 
national finals of the Make It Yourself— 
With Wool contest and there was a dis- 
cussion as to how this prize should be 
awarded. 

The motion was made that each State 
take an opportunity of reviewing the other 
States’ reports before their different groups 
so that everyone would be informed as to 
what others were doing. 





A report was heard from Mrs. Mike 
Hayes, Denver, Colorado, as historian, and 
promotion reports from California by Mrs. 
J. L. Fourness, from Colorado by Mrs. 
Mike Hayes, and from Idaho by Mrs. John 
Baptie were made. Time would not permit 
the giving of the other State promotion 
reports. 


Dinner Dance 


IGHLIGHTING the social activities of 

the convention was the annual Dinner 
Dance and Floor Show held in the beauti- 
ful Marine Room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, the evening of December 9. “Can- 
dyland” was the theme of the very fine 
floor show and music furnished by a dance 
orchestra alternately with an organ sup- 
plied all the dancing desired. The dinner 
was preceded by a Cocktail Hour in the 
West Lounge. 





Resolutions Adopted by National 
Auxiliary 


Be it here resolved, that the National 
Wool Growers Auxiliary in annual session 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, hereby wishes to thank the follow- 
ing hosts to the convention: American 
Meat Institute, Armour and Company, 
Swift and Company, Wilson and Company, 
Geo. A. Hormel and Company, Rath Pack- 
ing Company, and John Morrell and Com- 
pany, particularly for their contributions 
in making this convention a success and 
for their hospitality extended to all visiting 
auxiliary members and ladies attending this 
convention. 

2 s a & oe 

Particular thanks are extended to the 
following sponsors and hosts of the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contestants, State 
Contest Directors, and general program: 
Col. E. N. Wentworth, Armour and Com- 
pany, for tickets to the International Live 
Stock Exposition and Horse Show; Grey- 
hound Bus Lines; Showcase Theatre, 
Evanston, Illinois; F. W. Woolworth and 


Company; Patricia Vance Charm and 
Modeling School; Carson Pirie Scott; 
Champlain’s; Merle Norman Cosmetics; 


Swift and Company; and “Don McNeill’s 
Breakfast Club;” Saddle and Sirloin Club; 
Don Platt of Platt, Inc., for transportation. 

Particular thanks are also extended to 
the wives of the members of the American 
Meat Institute, for their welcome Coffee 
Hour. 
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Whereas, national awards for the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool,” chief project of 
the National Auxiliary, have been made 
by the following, we wish to thank them: 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, John Walther Fabrics, Inc., I. 
A. Wyner and Company, Botany Mills, 
Producers Livestock Marketing Association, 
Ogden, Utah, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver, Colorado. 

We also wish to thank the judges of the 
National Style Revue: Miss K. Elizabeth 
Canham, Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Miss Edna Gray, Extension Clothing 
Specialist, Urbana, Illinois, Mrs. Mary 
Mark Sturm, Director, Division of Home 
Economics, Chicago, Illinois, and Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 

And whereas, our National President 
and Contest Director, Mrs. John Will 
Vance, Coleman, Texas, and Mrs. Nina V. 
Lung, Yakima, Washington, as Convention 
Contest Chairman, have been instrumental 
in making this convention and contest a 
national success, we hereby acclaim that 
particular mention be given them. 

Insomuch as J. M. “Casey” Jones, our 
National Secretary, has been most helpful 
during the past year in counseling on ar- 
rangements, etc., we particularly wish 
thanks presented to him and the men’s or- 
ganization of which we are a part. 

We also wish to thank The Wool Bureau, 


Inc., New York City and their entire staff, 
for their continual encouragement and ¢o- 
operation in the promotion of “Make It 
Yourself With Wool.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. Geo. Mosier, Colorado, 
Chairman 

Mrs. J. W. Mearnes, Washington 

Mrs. Lon Poston, Wyoming 

Mrs. Josephine Hayes, Colorado 





THE MISS WOOL STORY 
(Continued from page 28) 


The revue was carried on a stage de- 
signed and produced by Pat Henderson, 
San Angelo display artist. The stage was 
valued in access of $6000. Music was 
presented by Joe Kreklow and the com- 
mentary by Mrs. Mary Hays of Del Rio. 
Show director was Mrs. John M. Jones of 
Del Rio. 


Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead of Del Rio, 
chairman of the Wool Promotion commit- 
tee, handled the contacts with the woolen 
mills, manufacturers, and designers. Be- 
cause of her fine work, one of the most 
elaborate wardrobes ever to be given to 
a contest winner was presented to “Miss 
Wool.” It was a well-balanced wardrobe 
consisting of street dresses, evening wear, 
lounging pajamas, cocktail dresses, luxuri- 
ous coats, both three-quarters and full 
length, and even a cowboy outfit with the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ sign hand 
painted on it. Each of the ten attendants 
received her inaugural gown especially de- 
signed for the occasion. 

What did the contest and revue do for 
wool promotion, would be the normal ques- 
tion. Since being crowned “Miss Wool,” 
Janet Lee, has made four television ap- 
pearances and made several radio broad- 
casts, including an appearance on the Don 
McNeil Breakfast Club Show. She has 
made a goodwill tour of Texas cities, 
formally opening several shows, such as the 
Texas Farm and Ranch Show in Fort 
Worth and the South Texas Vegetable 
Show in San Antonio. Requests are being 
received from all over Texas for personal 
appearances of “Miss Wool.” 

A distinct mark in wool promotion his- 
tory has been made with the origination of 
“Miss Wool” and we see a very bright 
future for her. 
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- Russell D. Brown 


Washington—December 26, 1952 


IS space is for State presidents, but I 

would like to offer a few observations 

as a new vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

I humbly acknowledge the honor be- 
stowed upon me and promise to do my 
best to justify this confidence shown in 
me. I promise to work for more harmony 
within our Association and ask that every 
one do the same. It seems to me that 
every consideration should be given a 
minority and their protection in any or- 
ganization, but by the same token a minor- 
ity should abide by the will of the majority 


and do so harmoniously. 


John Noh 
Idaho—December 23, 1952 


FTER an extremely dry summer and 
fall, snow is piling up in our higher 
mountains. Lower range areas have not re- 
ceived ample moisture and we will need an 
abundance of rain in early spring, along 
with favorable warm weather, to produce 
needed forage at turn-out time. 

We can’t always foresee prices we may 
have for wool and lambs in the year ahead, 
but growers know there is a need to curtail 
expenses. It is an exceedingly difficult 
task when so many of our costs are held 
where they are by competitive factors. A 
few have had the courage to cut wages. 
Some have told their men, “If we don’t 
reduce wages and cut expenses, there will 
be no jobs at all.” It seems somehow we'll 
have to tone down our expenses to meet 
what appears to be a lower-income year. 
Sheepmen are always optimists or probably 
the majority would not stay in the busi- 
ness. Hay appears ample in most areas 
at prices comparable with last year. Sup- 
plement feeds, cubes and grain, are slight- 
ly higher than a year ago. 

Programs formulated at various State 
conventions and adopted at the National 
Convention establish a firm foundation for 
a unified endeavor. As a commendable 
set of policies has been adopted with the 
help of individual growers supporting their 
State associations which affiliate with the 
National, a goodly number can be carried 
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to a successful conclusion in 1953. This 
is not a job for a few—but a job for the 
many. I am confident growers will rally 
to the support of our industry in maintain- 
ing our representative organizations. 


Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Texas—December 22, 1952 


ONDITIONS in Texas have improved 
somewhat due to one fairly general rain 

in November and some additional light 
rains in December. 

Apparently most of the breeding stock 
which growers intend to sell has gone to 
market and at the present time most of the 
growers are planning to do everything pos- 
sible to hold on to their present breeding 
herds which have been so materially re- 
duced during the last two years. Recently 
there have been some buyers in the area 
looking for breeding ewes, and they are 
having a difficult time filling their orders. 
Prices asked by growers have increased 
from $2.00 to $5.00 a head above what 
they were in the early fall. 


The Texas growers extend to those in 
the industry in other States our wishes for 
a mild winter with plenty of moisture and 
an early spring with good prices. 


Raymond Anchordoguy 
California—December 22, 1952 


have had good rains throughout 
California (December 19th). The 
weather has warmed up a lot and the new 
green feed is growing in all the lower ele- 
vations of the State from San Diego in 
the south to Redding in the north. 


We are now getting a winter lamb pro- 
motional campaign under way and will join 
forces with the National Lamb Feeders 
Association and our National Wool Growers 
Association when they begin an all-out job 
of increasing lamb consumption. Many of 
us who are lamb producers fully under- 
stand that our lamb feeders in the Imperial 
Valley and elsewhere in the United States 
must receive satisfactory prices or else 
they will not be in the market again for our 
lambs this coming spring, summer and 
fall. _ 

The national packers, also the inde- 
pendents, all are cooperating with us in 





this winter lamb promotional effort; like. 
wise the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; American Meat Institute and the 
Western Meat Packers Association. 

The present condition of the beef mar- 
ket gives cause for some apprehension. It 
is reported cattle are being shipped to 
packers on consignment. This is destructive 
to maintaining prices. It is a price wrecker, 
Packers, as you know, have no monetary 
interest in the animals if on consignment, 
so they just sell for what they can get, 
We need a healthy cattle market if we are 
to stabilize lamb prices. 


Harold Josendal 
Wyoming—December 24, 1952 


OMING has experienced a generally 

good month as far as snow conditions 
are concerned. With the exception of a few 
local spots, snow has generally been light, 
just the right amount for sheep. Due to 
a dry summer and fall, feed conditions are 
short on most ranges. Rain-increasing has 
not yet shown definite results over wide 
areas in the State but does show enough 
to be worth continuing in the sections 
where experiments were conducted. 

We have recently returned from the Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago where we 
attended one of the finest programs ever. 
The officers are to be commended for hav- 
ing arranged such a fine program. It is 
too bad that more growers could not find 
time to attend. This issue carries a full 
report of the program and activities of the 
convention for the many who were unable 
to be there. 

We were particularly impressed with the 
reports of the two agencies promoting our 
products, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and The Wool Bureau. Each 
of these gave us a convincing demonstra- 
tion of ‘their work. Several representatives 
showed and told us just what they are 
doing in the research and promotion of our 
products. There can be little doubt in 
anyone’s mind that we are getting results 
many times the value of what we spend 
in these activities. 

We frequently hear the sheep industry 
criticized as being inefficient and unable 
to compete in the American market, one 
that can only scream for Government aid 
of one kind or another. There is no doubt 
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that our costs are much ‘higher than those 
of wool and meat producers in other coun- 
tries and that we do need protection. How- 
ever there is a grain of truth in the criticism 
that we do not do enough for ourselves. 
When we examine much of American busi- 
ness, including some forms of agriculture, 
we find that much of its success is based 
on advertising and promotion. We in the 
sheep business have contributed in a very 
modest way to promotion of our products. 
It is time that we as producers greatly 
expand our contributions for advertising 
our products. The industry is in a critical 
position and needs every possible lift it 
can get. 


Chandler B. Church 
Nevada—December 21, 1952 

HE Nevada winter ranges, although dry, 

were in fair to excellent condition to 
start the season, with good snow and warm 
weather prevailing since November 15th. 

The sheep are in fine condition and prob- 
ably forty percent more ewe lambs have 
been retained compared to one year ago. 

Our predatory animal control is causing 
us some concern as there seems to be an 
increase in numbers the last few years in 
some sections. 

I wish everyone a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


S. E. Whitworth 
Montana—December 19, 1952 


HE winter in Montana to date has not 
been severe—livestock in general have 
done and are doing very well. Forage for 
the most part, except in some parts of the 
eastern section of the State, is adequate 
although due to the dry fall probably it is 
low in digestible nutrients. 

Livestock prices, instead of leveling off, 
still seem to be going lower. Feeders taking 
another loss this year are not going to be 
in a very good frame of mind when it 
comes to buying next year’s supply of 
feeders. 

Although the new administration taking 
office on January 20th may be more sym- 
pathetic toward our industry and we might 
get some relief, I personally do not look 
for any great tariff benefits. This country 
has surpluses of a great many exportable 
commodities on the one hand, a shortage 
of domestic wool on the other, our incom- 
ing administration is internationally mind- 
ed, and there is a considerable movement 
for more foreign trade and less foreign aid, 
so it therefore does not follow that we will 
raise our tariff barriers to any great extent, 
if at all. In spite of our abhorrence of any- 
thing suggesting subsidies, it may be that 
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an entirely new approach must be made to 
our dilemma, in order to obtain relief and 
make it possible to stay in business. The 
simple fact is that the sheep industry is 
faced with such a multitude of problems 
that it is folly to think there might be a 
simple solution. 

However, we have prevailed in the past 
over what appeared to be unsurmountable 
obstacles and I am sure that by the. con- 
certed and cooperative effort of all the 
States making up our National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, we in the New Year will 
again prevail for our common good and 
welfare. 

My best wishes for a Happy and Joyful 
Holiday Season and hopes for a Better and 
more Prosperous New Year. 


Gerald E. Stanfield 
Oregon—December 2, 1952 
AS the year grows to a close, we can 
look back and survey the past. But 
from viewing the past it will be impossible 
to forecast what to expect for the future. 
We hope it will be different in many ways 
from the past twenty years. 

The livestock industry has experienced 
one of the greatest declines in our history. 
Perhaps the reason is our values had soared 
to their greatest height. A decline of 50 
percent in six months is certainly a great 
drop. It has been most upsetting for those 
with livestock to sell. Each day, reading 
the market reports, we decide we will hold 
a few days longer, hopeful there will be 
a change with an upward swing, only to 
find a continual downward trend and we 
have lost by waiting. 

Perhaps this works both ways. Those 
who have made purchases think they 
should have waited longer before buying. 
Many prospective buyers have waited. 
Whether they have benefited or not can 
be questioned. Perhaps by waiting they 
have helped to lower values that will re- 
sult in lower: markets for their feed-lot re- 
placements. We hope there will be some 
recovery and a fair profit to those who 
have already purchased, 

What the change in administrations may 
bring we do not know. We can only hope 
it will be for a better future. We can 
expect a certain change of policy. One 
we can expect, and I am sure we will 
welcome, will be a definite turning away 
from the path we have followed for many 
past years, the path to Socialism and Execu- 
tive Dictatorship. 

We hope those who remain in admin- 
istrative positions, through Civil Service or 
otherwise, will realize there always comes 
a time when Free People rise and throw 


off the reins of dictatorship. For many 
years past we have experienced an ever- 
growing bureaucratic authority. It is to 
be hoped, with the incoming administra- 
tion, there will be a decided turning away 
from the centralized controls, that many 
of the freedoms so nearly lost will be given 
back, and that we can once again call 
ourselves a free people. 





Nevada Growers Meet 


EPRESENTATIVE sheepraisers from all 

regions of Nevada, meeting in Reno 
December 16, 1952, elected Chandler B. 
Church of Elko as president to succeed E. 
R. Marvel of Battle Mountain who, having 
served as leader of the association for the 
past five years, asked to be relieved. B. H. 
Robison of Ely and John E. Humphrey of 
Reno were re-elected as vice president and 
secretary. 

Among the actions taken at the meeting 
were the following: 

A recommendation to the Nevada State 
Sheep Commission that, acting under Ne- 
vada statutes as the Nevada Wool Growers 
Predatory Animal Control Committee, it 
again levy the maximum permissible tax 
of 20 cents per head on all sheep on the 
Nevada 1958 tax rolls for predatory animal 
control work in cooperation with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

A recommendation that the Nevada State 
Sheep Commission again contribute from 
its regular funds for the support of the Ne- 
vada Wool Growers Association including 
its annual quota for the support of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in an 
amount not exceeding the limit set by 
Nevada statutes of 1% mills per dollar of 
the assessed value for 1953 of all Nevada 
sheep. 

It was estimated that the 20 cents per 
sheep levy would raise approximately 
$67,000 for predatory animal control work 
and that the 1% mill contribution would 
total approximately $3,800. 

In addition it was agreed that the asso- 
ciation should lend its support to the de- 
velopment of an auxiliary organization com- 
prised of the wives and daughters of Ne- 
vada sheep raisers. 

Discussions had and committee reports 
rendered on matters other than the above 
dealt chiefly with problems relating to the 
prevention of introduction into Nevada of 
communicable sheep diseases, closer co- 
operation with sportsmen’s organizations in 
predatory animal control work, and the mat- 
ter of a special classification for sheep 
labor by the Nevada Industrial Commis- 
sion. 


—J. E. Humphrey 
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New Officers of Idaho Association: John Noh, Kimberly (left), President, 
and Andrew D. Little, Howe, Vice President. 


Idaho’s 60th Annual 


EVERAL hundred sheepmen gathered 

in Idaho Falls, November 16th to cele- 
brate the 60th annual meeting of their 
State association. They elected John Noh 
of Kimberly and Andrew D. Little of 
Howe, as president and vice president 
respectively for the coming year, and 
set up policies and a program for carrying 
them out. All of the committee meetings 
were held the evening of the 16th and the 
convention proper opened the morning of 
the 17th with President David Little pre- 
siding. Mayor E. W. Fanning welcomed 
the delegates and Judge Henry S. Martin, 
an Idaho Falls wool grower, responded. 
President Little covered, in a very compre- 
hensive manner, the problems affecting the 
industry and suggested action looking to- 
ward their solution. Mrs. John T. Baptie 
gave the President’s Report on auxiliary 
work. Secretary M. C. Claar presented the 
financial position of the association. 


The National Wool Growers Association 
was represented by President W. H. 
Steiwer and Secretary J. M. Jones. U. S. 
Senator George W. Malone, Nevada, gave 
an outstanding presentation of governmen- 
tal affairs, and Robert Franklin, secretary 
of the California Range Association, 
reviewed accomplishments of that 
group in connection with the impor- 
tation of sheepherders. The work of The 
Wool Bureau was very effectively presented 
by Laurence Briggs, director of the 
Bureau’s Men’s Wear Merchandising De- 
partment. W. D. Embree, Jr., tax consul- 
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Past President David Little and Mrs. Little 
with the silver service presented to them at 
the Idaho Convention in appreciation of Mr. 
Little’s work the past years.—NWGA Photo 


On the way to the banquet at the Idaho Convention.—_NWGA Photo 





tant for the National Live Stock Tax Com. 
mittee, discussed income tax affairs from 
the point of view of the livestock man, and 
Jerry Sotola of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
talked about animal nutrition. Competition 
from synthetics was treated by Sam Lukens 
of the Edeghill Lukens wool firm of Boston 
and J. M. Coon, manager of the Western 
Wool Storage Company, told about the 
serious need for proper packaging of wool, 

A convention highlight was the Lamb 
Forum. President David Little served as 
moderator and the members of the panel 
included Arval L. Erikson, director of the 
Food Division of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation; Joe Spurlock representing John Clay 
and Company of Ogden; Jerry Sotola of 
Armour and Company, and H. B. Soulen, 
sheepman of Weiser, Idaho. 


The Idaho Association passed resolutions 
which: 


Endorsed decentralization of Government, 
pay-as-you-go taxation and a maximum of 
economy by all branches of Government. 

Favored a sound agricultural program, 
stimulating private industry and individual 
initiative in carrying out sound conservation 
practices. Also, favored a program for de- 
veloping natural resources by private enter- 
prises and present 
agencies. 

Expressed gratitude to Idaho Association 
officers for their unselfish contribution of 
time, effort and funds in behalf of the or- 
ganization. Due to increased association 
costs and decreased sheep numbers, urged 
those not signed up for dues deduction on 
wool to contribute their financial support as 
rapidly as possible. 

Expressed appreciation to National Asso- 
ciation officers for their fine contributions to 
the Idaho meeting. 


existing Government 
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Thanked convention speakers and particu- 
larly Senator Malone for time and efforts in 
attending the convention. 


DISEASE AND PREDATOR CONTROL 


Conimended Idaho State Sheep Commis- 
gion for thorough and timely action in elim- 
inating sheep scabies; also for efficient oper- 
ation, enabling them to return $12,000 to the 
County predatory animal fund. 

Requested all wool growers to report any 
abortions in their sheep to the State Sheep 
Commission so that all industry efforts may 
be correlated in aiding to solve the vibrionic 
problem. Recommended that any grower who 
has abortion losses keep accurate records 
on feed and water conditions, sanitary con- 
ditions, introduction of ewes from possibly 
infected herds, source of rams and any other 
facts that may help in control of this costly 
disease. pre 

Urged Idaho State Sheep Commission to 
use every effort to keep scrapie out of Idaho. 
Due to an alarming increase in predatory 
losses during the past year, urged Fish and 
Wildlife Service to employ all means toward 
better predator control such as steel traps, 
getters, poison, denning and hunting. 

Recommended appointment by President 
of Idaho Wool Growers Association of a 
committee to study the problem of trappers 
not being covered by liability insurance 
while they are paid from predatory animal 
and special assessment funds. Committee 
recommended to study problem because 
grower may be liable for any accident which 
may befall a trapper. 

Recommended no increase in mill revenue 
for predator control at this time since most 
districts and counties are taking care of ad- 
ditional funds needed through special assess- 
ments. 

Expressed appreciation to State Game De- 
partment, Fish and Wildlife Service and 
sportsmen’s organizations who have cooper- 
ated in predator program and urged them 
to increase efforts for coming year. Urged 
all wool growers to cooperate by reporting 
losses to the grazing services so that these 
losses may be included in their report. 


LAMB MARKETING 


Opposed price controls and requested that 
they be struck from Defense Production Act. 

Favored over-all provisions for changes 
and rewriting of rules and regulations pro- 
posed by Packers and Stockyards Division. 
Recommended that five-hour provision be 
maintained at Ogden market as in past. 

Recommended return to Congress of power 
to negotiate reciprocal trade treaties. 

Urged placing of adequate tariff on lamb 
to protect domestic industry. 

Recommended appointment of Lamb Mar- 
keting Committee by National Wool Growers 
Association to study and make recommenda- 
tions on effect of lamb importations into the 
United States. 

Commended work of all those who have 
helped to promote sale of lamb. Recom- 
mended that State association officers be 
authorized to collect from two to seven cents 
per head on all ewes owned by members 
of Idaho Association, for advertising and 
promotion of lamb, providing sufficient co- 
operation is received from other States. 

Urged members of association to give 
wholehearted support to Idaho ram sales. 

Expressed appreciation to following peo- 
ple and organizations for their help and co- 
operation the past year: Idaho Ram Sale 
Committee, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, American Meat Institute, The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., University of Idaho and Dr. 
Scott Brown and his assistants. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Montana’s 52nd Annual 





Some V.LP.’s at the Montana Convention: Left, Will Brazier, sheepman of Silver Bow 
County, who gave the address of welcome; Past President Howard Doggett. Honorable 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, S. E. Whitworth of Dillon, new Association President, Secretary E. E. 
Shuey, and Leonard Esp of Big Timber, who responded to the welcome address. 
—NWGA Photo 


ONTANA wool growers, in their 52nd 
annual meeting held in Butte, Novem- 
ber 18-20, 1952, elected S. E. Whitworth 
of Dillon, Montana, as president for 1953 
with A. C. Grande, Jr., of Lennep as vice 
president. Everett E. Shuey is secre- 
tary-treasurer for the association. Mr. Whit- 
worth succeeds Howard Doggett of Town- 
send, who has served during the past two 
years. 

For the 300 wool growers who attended 
the convention, there were three full days 
of activity. They were given an oppor- 
tunity to present their problems at com- 
mittee meetings the first day, out of which 
came the reports on which official action 
of the convention was based. An excep- 
tionally well-prepared program included 
addresses by Association President Howard 
Doggett, Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
Laurence Briggs of The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
President W. H. Steiwer of the National 
Association, LeRoy VanHorn of the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station, Dr. E. A. Tunni- 
cliff, head of the Montana Veterinary 
Laboratory, Will Brazier of Silver Bow and 
Leonard Esp of Big Timber. 





The Editors regret that in order to 
give the National Wool Grower for 
December to the printers before the Na- 
tional Convention, it was impossible to 
include reports of the Idaho and Mon- 
tana annual meetings in that issue. 





Presenting the Report of the General Resolu- 
tions Committee at the Montana Convention: 
Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge, Committee Chair- 
man, (left), and President Howard Doggett. 
—NWGA Photo 


Results of the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest were beautifully presented 
at the fashion show the afternoon of the 
19th. Miss Marian Kimball of Hysham 
(Junior Division) and Miss Patricia Reh- 
berg of Billings (Senior Division) were 
chosen to represent Montana at the Na- 
tional contest in Chicago. The Montana 
contest was under the direction of Mrs. 
Don Tavenner of Deer Lodge, and Mrs. 
Henry Hibbard of Helena presented the 
girls who competed for State awards in 


a very charming manner. 
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Barbecued lamb shanks were featured 
on the menu of the banquet at which 
Larry Smith as toastmaster and the Mon- 
tana University Jubileers entertained. 
The Platform and Program of the Mon- 
tana Association for 1953 as adopted at 
the convention is summarized as follows: 


WOOL 


Reaffirmed long-established policy that a 
fair and adequate tariff is necessary to en- 
courage production of wool and lamb and 
endorsed the parity-tariff approch to the 
problem. 

Urged application of the “Berry Amend- 
ment” to the 1953 Armed Forces Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Requested revision of method of calculat- 
ing parity prices so that parity prices on 
wool will be more in line with those on other 
commodities. 

Asked the Montana Legislative Assembly 
to give full consideration to request for funds 
for maintenance and operation of the Mon- 
tana Wool Laboratory. 

Urged the preparation and adoption of a 
uniform wool contract and the inclusion in 
it of a provision for the deduction of dues for 
the State Association and the American 
Wool Council. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


Requested that full-time project be ini- 
tiated at the Montana Experiment Station on 
noxious and poisonous plants. 

Expresséd appreciation to Montana Range 


Sheep Experiment Station, Montana Wool 
Laboratory, and Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory for accomplishments in 
research on breeding, feeding, and diseases. 
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TAXES 


Asked for a substantial reduction in the as- 
sessed valuation on sheep for tax assess- 
ment purposes. 

Urged Congress to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so that it will specifically apply 
to the involuntary sale of livestock forced 
by weather conditions when the proceeds 
of the sale are reinvested in similar property 
after the weather has stabilized and range 
conditions improved. 

Opposed any discriminatory tax legisla- 
tion and urged that legislation be enacted 
to permit livestock producers to continue 
to use the cash basis of accounting as pres- 
ently recognized. 


PREDATORS AND WILDLIFE 


Commended Montana Fish and Game 
Commission for attempts to balance the 
game population with available forage, and 
for action in opening larger special hunting 
areas. 

Asked Congress for sufficient funds for 
predator and rodent control to help equalize 
the burden of control programs (and make 
possible control on Federally administered 
lands). 

Requested Park Service to initiate preda- 
tory animal control within the park boun- 
daries. 

Recommended that annual appropriation 
by Montana Legislature for predatory ani- 
mal control be reduced from $30,000 to 
$20,000 annually for the next biennium be- 
cause modern methods have reduced their 
numbers. 

Asked Montana Legislature for a $20,000 
annual appropriation for rodent control for 
the next biennium. 

Requested Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission to declare an open season on bear 
from April 15th to November 15th on certain 





regon Convention 


Portland, November 13-15, 1952 





designated sheep ranges and other aregs 
where they are known to be destroying 
property. 

Urged the Governor to take steps to insure 
that at least one member of the Montang 
Fish and Game Commission be a livestock 
operator recommended by the Montana Woo| 
Growers Association and the Montana Stock. 
growers Association. 

Commended Montana Fish and Game De. 
partment, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Montana Livestock Commission, the Mon. 
tana Wildlife Federation and local livestock 
associations for their cooperation and help 
in predator control in Montana. 


STOCKYARDS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Petitioned the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to request a rehearing on I and § 
No. 5953, “Counting, Marking, and Weigh- 
ing Wool in the West.” 

Opposed to any national or State action 
which would tend to increase the cost of 
railroad operation that might be reflected 
in increased freight rates to livestock opera. 
tors. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Reaffirmed endorsement of the principles 
of the proposal for an act to govern public 
land grazing as prepared by the Stockmen’s 
Grazing Committee. 

Requested agencies administering the re- 
maining grazing lands adopt policies of 
range improvement for increased carrying 
capacity. 

Asked the President of the Montana State 
College to enlarge the present department 
and facilities for research and education on 
the science of range management. 

Asked for the appointment of a committee 
of three to work with a like committee from 
the Montana Stock Growers Association on 
the problem of damage to pastures, water 
developments, fences, etc., caused by ex- 
ploration and expansion of the oil industry. 
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Oregon Association Officers: Left to right, Secretary Victor Johnson, 
President Gerald E. Stanfield, and Vice President John V. Withers. 
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At the Oregon Convention: Left to right, Prosser Clark Benson of 
Bodine and Clark Livestock Commission Company; W. E. Williams. 
President, Portland Union Stock Yards; and Donald Cameron of the 
Cunningham Sheep Company, Pendleton.—Photo by Louis Levy 


—Photo by Louis Levy 
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FRANK L. STEPHAN 


RANK L. Stephan, 66, prominent Idaho 

attorney and sheep breeder, died at the 
Twin Falls Clinic, November 28, 1952, 
after a year’s illness. 

Raising Hampshires, Suffolks and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire crossbreds, Mr. Stephan had 
been a consignor to the National Ram Sale 
for many years and to many of the State 
sales, particularly those of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, and had built up a reputation as a 
breeder of good stock. 

His main interests and activities, how- 
ever, lay in the practice of law and civic 
affairs. From 1927 to 1928 he was At- 
torney General of the State of Idaho and 
was twice the GOP nominee for governor. 
He also served as a member of the Idaho 
House of Representatives, as prosecuting 
attorney of Twin Falls County and city 
attorney of Twin Falls. 

A native of Indiana, he had lived in 
Twin Falls for 38 years. He held a BS 
degree from Marion College, Indiana, and 
an AB and LLB from the University of 
Michigan. He was admitted to the bar 
both in Idaho and Michigan in 1914. 

Until ill health forced him to retire, 
he was a partner in the Twin Falls law 
firm of Stephan, Stephan and Heap. 

Mr. Stephan is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lucille Stephan and son, Robert W. 
Stephan, and two grandchildren, all of 
Twin Falls and a brother and sister of 
South Bend and Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


COLONEL W. H. ADAMS 
OLONEL W. H. Adams, 74, well-known 


intermountain businessman and _live- 
stock auctioneer, died December 12, 1952, 
in Salt Lake City of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

In addition to building up a high rating 
as an auctioneer in the intermountain area, 
Mr. Adams, with his sons, conducted the 
W. H. Adams Carpet Company of Salt 
Lake City. He was instrumental in pro- 
moting 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America livestock shows and also horse 
show tournaments. 

Two of Colonel Adams’ sons have cried 
the National Ram Sale—William H. Jr., of 
Salt Lake City and Charles Adams of Los 
Angeles, California. In addition to these 
two sons, Mr. Adams is also survived by 


two other sons and three daughters. 
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Russell Wilkins 


RUSSELL WILKINS 


USSELL Wilkins, a senior partner in 

Wilkins & Co., Ltd., prominent wool, 
livestock, and ranching firm, died Wednes- 
day morning, November 26th. His death 
resulted from natural causes while on a 
train enroute from the office of Wilkins & 
Co., Ltd. in Denver, to his home in Wil- 
kins, Nevada. 

He is survived by his wife, Mona For- 
sha, formerly of Ogden, Utah, whom he 
married in 1945, and two sons, David 5 
and John 2; also two sons, Russell 17 and 
Anthony 15, by his first wife, Lillian Weis- 
ner, who passed away in Denver in 1944. 

From a very humble beginning in the 
livestock marketing field, Russell Wilkins 
developed a far-reaching enterprise, which 
in recent years has included the handling 
and marketing of wool, the operation of 
the ranch in Nevada—one of the largest in 
the West—extensive livestock feeding oper- 
ations, a farm and ranch real estate busi- 
ness, and an oil leasing and consulting 
service. He was born in New Hampton, 
Iowa, in 1902 and reared in Chicago. He 
attended and graduated from St. Viators 
College at Bourbonnaire, Illinois. After 
having been employed by a livestock com- 
mission firm, Mr. Wilkins, in partnership 
with J. Lee Merrion, organized the Mer- 
rion and Wilkins sheep commission com- 


pany in 1926 at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards. He and Mr. Merrion maintained 
their partnership until 1944, when it was 
dissolved and Mr. Wilkins, with other part- 
ners, continued his operations under the 
name of Wilkins & Co., Ltd. 

In 1929, Mr. Wilkins married Lillian 
Weisner, of Chicago, and it was while on 
a honeymoon trip to the West that he de- 
cided to open a sheep commission business 
in Ogden, Utah. He moved to Ogden at 
that time where he resided up until 1940 
when he became a resident of Denver. He 
lived in Denver until 1945 when he moved 
to Nevada where he made his home for 
the past 7 years. 

In 1931 Merrion & Wilkins opened a 
sheep commission house at the Denver 
Union Stock Yards and for a number of 
years the combined business of the three 
offices earned the firm the reputation of 
the country’s largest sheep commission 
business. From his connections with sheep- 
men through his lamb business, Mr. Wil- 
kins was enouraged to handle wool and 
entered this field at Ogden, Utah, in 1934. 
Two years later the firm expanded its wool 
operation to the Denver area and in 1940 
opened an office and warehouse in Billings, 
Montana. 

Among all his lines of business, wool 
was perhaps Russell Wilkins’ first love. 
It was in this field that his genius to or- 
ganize and pioneer new procedure in the 
marketing field found its greatest ex- 
pression. For many years his slogan in 
this business was “Western Markets for 
Western Wool,” which was a sincere ex- 
pression of the thing he hoped to accom- 
plish. He was always ready to participate 
in an effort intended to produce a general 
benefit and very often took part in move- 
ments of this nature to a greater extent 
than his personal or business interests 
would seem to justify. 

The hospitality of Russell Wilkins knew 
no bounds. The number of people who 
have been entertained in his home or at 
luncheons or dinners given by his firm 
would run into the thousands. Everyone 
was his friend, regardless of means or so- 
cial stratum. The annual luncheons served 
each day at noon in the firm’s office near 
the Denver Union Stock Yards, during the 
National Western Livestock Show have 
brought together people in livestock and 
business fields from all over the country 
to a greater extent perhaps than other 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
(Continued from page 22) 
cational work with veterinarians, farm 
managers, county farm bureau agents, 
sheep shearers, wool buyers, truckers, food- 

yard operators, and livestock breeders. 
Last June, the Livestock Advisory 
Board, which advises the State Department 
of Agriculture on matters pertaining to the 
livestock industry, recommended a regula- 
tion requiring all sheep consigned to Illi- 
nois, except those for immediate slaughter, 
be dipped in an approved solution prior to 


SURE... 


as TOMORROW 
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WOOL BAGS 


There's always a tomorrow’’—of that 
you can be sure. You can be just as 
sure that Mente Wool Bags are FULL- 
WEIGHT of high quality 


well-made, 





entering the State. We adopted such a 
regulation. This regulation was later re- 
vised so that sheep from Federally recog- 
nized scabies-free areas could enter the 
State without dipping. Such sheep are in- 
spected after a minimum of 30 days to 
make sure they are scabies-free. 

We had a rather unusual occurrence 
during the past year in Illinois—a bad out- 
break of anthrax, and as a result of this 
we lost two sheep to the disease. The out- 
break was mostly confined to swine, but 
the sheep loss, although small, was very 
unusual and worthy of mention. 

Another unusual disease occurrence 
cropped up in Illinois even more recently 
—during November. Leptospirosis, which 
has always been a threat to cattle, was re- 
ported in a flock of Illinois sheep. The 
disease kills both young and old animals, 
and in breeding stock causes a high rate 
of abortion. I am told this outbreak may 
be the first time leptospirosis has appeared 
in sheep anywhere in the United States. 
We certainly hope the disease doesn’t cause 
us any further trouble. 

Speaking of new and unusual diseases, 
we had still another outbreak in Illinois 
during the past year. Although it doesn’t 
affect sheep in any way, I thought I'd men- 
tion it to show why State Directors of Agri- 
culture get gray hair—or, as in my case, 
lose their hair. We had a very serious out- 
break of a swine disease which had been 
the exclusive property of the Californians 
for some 20 years. I haven’t mentioned 
the name of this disease, because, frankly, 
I can't pronounce it. I think it’s vesicular 
exanthema . . . you know, that’s another 
reason we get gray hair. Imagine trying 
to pronounce enterotoxemia, leptospirosis, 
and vesicular exanthema! 

Now let’s talk about something I can 
pronounce, like WOOL. 

Illinois sheepmen have been undergoing 
some of the same problems with their wool 
as the majority of you. I believe I told 
you that we produced 4,263,000 pounds 
of wool this year, and rank sixteenth na- 
tionally in wool production. As most of 
you know through experience, much of 
this production, along with part of the 1951 
clipping, is still unsold. You are also 
familiar with the reasons for this situation 
and the scare buying in 1951. 

The problems faced by Illinois wool 
producers, however, include some that 
they themselves can correct. I will frank- 
ly admit that Illinois wool in general has 
a poor, or at least mediocre, reputation 
because of unclean fleeces. I know that not 
only burrs and tags are found in fleeces 
from Illinois, but also oil cans, pliers, bur- 


lap bags, bones, and hundreds of othe; 
assorted items. The solution to this prob. 
lem lies in education. The farmer mugs 
learn that he can obtain a better price fo, 
his wool if his fleeces are clean. 

You can see that the Illinois sheepmen 
have many mutual interests with the range 
sheepmen. We do have our own particular 


problems, and we also encounter many of 
the same ones you do. I sincerely hope 
I have given you a bit of helpful informa. 


tion about the sheep industry in our State, 
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IDAHO’S 60th ANNUAL 
(Continued from page 47) 
WOOL MARKETING 


Urged less red tape and more efficiency in 
handling of wools under non-recourse loan 
program. 

Demanded adequate tariff to encourage 
domestic wool production. Opposed renewal 
and further extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements..: 

Urged National officers to give parity tariff 
proposal study and consideration as one 
means of receiving a more adequate tariff 
for our domestic sheep industry. 

Recommended present ten cents per bag 
now collected for wool promotion be in- 
creased to 30 cents per bag’ and that this 
promotion fund be paid out of the first 
proceeds of sale of wool. 

Commended Idaho Women’s Auxiliary and 
Mrs. Esther Nystrom for their remarkable 
work in “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
test. 

Urged all wool growers to make a special 
effort to improve their methods of preparing 
wool for market. 

Recommended that National officers and 


Wool Bureau make study as to worthy 
changes that would improve Wool Labeling 
Act. 

Thanked Sunbeam Corporation and Idaho 
Extension Service for shearing schools con- 
ducted over State and recommended carry- 
ing on of this project in future. 

Recommended continuation of $100 cash 
reward for arrest and conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep, pelts or lambs from Idaho 
Association members. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Continued opposition to granting railroads 
any further increase on products of sheep 
industry. Also, opposed flat percentage 
method of granting rate increases. Also, 
opposed attempts to set rates that penalize 
States west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Opposed any attempt to repeal completely 
Fourth Section of Interstate Commerce Act; 
feel long-haul clause should be maintained 
as permanent protection to western shippers. 

Strongly urged Congress to repeal short- 
haul provision of Section 15 of Interstate 
Commerce Act as repeatedly recommended 
by Interstate Commerce Commission, na- 
tional livestock associations and other in- 
terested parties. 
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Requested stockyards furnish adequate 
crews to properly and quickly feed and 
handle stock, especially at Green River, Wy- 
oming. Asked association to request stock- 
yards to weigh hay as feed actually received 
instead of charging on basis of average 
weight of hay as received at yards. 

Asked for reinstatement at once of wool 
checking service as essential to the orderly 
handling and marketing of wool. 

Recommended that rates on fresh meats 
be equalized on east and west shipments. 

Recommended more uniformity in sanita- 
tion regulations of various States. 

Urged Congress to amend Section 20, 
paragraph 11, of Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to make carriers fully liable for court 
costs in suits to recover full actual loss as 
now provided by Section 16, paragraph 2, 
of said Act. 

Urged favorable consideration by Idaho 
Association of Adequate Roads Project. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Recommended that National Wool Growers 
Association take necessary steps to set up 
a National Forest Advisory Board. 





ADDITIONAL DETAILS OF 
1953 WOOL SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced additional details of 
the 1953 wool price support program 
on December 3, 1952. 

Nonrecourse and advance loans on 
shorn wool will be available to pro- 
ducers from May 1, 1953, through 
March 31, 1954, on wool produced 
in 1953. Pulled wool purchases will 
be made during the same _ period. 
Nonrecourse loans will mature on 
April 30, 1954. Advance loans (at 
not more than 70 percent of the esti- 
mated appraisal value of the shorn 
wool) will be made on a recourse 
basis. These loans will mature in five 
months from the date of the note or 
on April 30, 1954,° whichever is 
earlier. The program will operate 
through wool handlers who have been 
approved to act for the USDA. These 
provisions are similar to those of the 
1952 loan and purchase program on 
wool. 

The 1953 support level was an- 
nounced on October 31 at 90 percent 
of parity. The national average sup- 
port price, which will be based on 
the parity price as of the beginning 
of the marketing year (March 15, 
19538, parity price) will be announced 
about April 1, 1953. Loan rates and 
purchase prices for the various 
classes and grades of wool will be 
made available at the same time. 

—U.S.D.A. 
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Opposed further land acquisition by Fed- 
eral Government except for national security 
reasons. 

Urged Congress to continue to make sub- 
stantial funds available for reseeding of Fed- 
eral lands to control poisonous and noxious 
weeds. 

Recommended that Bureau of Land Man- 
agement proceed cautiously in allotment of 
ranges; that all permittees in area involved 
be notified and that such allotments be ap- 
proved by the Advisory Board. Recommended 
enactment by State Legislature of horse tres- 
pass law similar to Oregon trespass law. 

Recommended that Federal land with- 
drawals from grazing be carefully gone over 
by Bureaus involved, and that care be taken 
not to hinder free movement of livestock. 
Suggested that large tracts needed by mili- 
tary should be adjusted to seasonal use. 

Cautioned permittees to be on alert on 
sale or exchange of isolated Federal tracts 
so that stock driveways, etc., are protected. 

Recommended sheep producers join and 
work with American Society of Range Man- 
agement. 

Stated that Idaho Association will continue 
to actively support Grassman of the Year 
Program. 

Expressed appreciation to Robert Naylor 
for his fine work in heading the Keep-Idaho- 
Green Program. 

Commended Forest Service for bringing 
groups of junior forest rangers to working 
sheep ranches to get broader view of whole 
livestock picture. 

Urged sheepmen to visit other ranges with 
forest officers and other interested people. 





The Wool M ates 


HE year 1953 opened with improved 
sentiment in the wool market. Little 

actual trading in the raw product has oc- 
curred over the Holiday Season at home 
or abroad, as foreign auctions have been 
closed and the lull peculiar at this time 
of the year has also been noted on Sum- 
mer Street. But several encouraging factors 
have been indicated in the press recently. 
The market has attained a degree of 
stability during the past few months, a 
good condition which leads to increased 
confidence and purchasing by mills. This 
stability has been at good prices so far as 
foreign markets are concerned. 

The most optimistic note was sounded 
from the retail end of the industry in the 
Wall Street Journal of December 23rd 
under title of “Suit Factories Hum As Re- 
tailers Restock”: 

“When the Korean-war-inspired buying 
binge ended early last year, the suit, coat 
and pants producers found themselves sink- 
ing in inventory. Now, after struggling for 
a year and a half to get out, men’s cloth- 
ing makers claim they’re back on safe, solid, 
ground. 

“In Chicago, Meyer Kestnbaum, presi- 
dent of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, estimates 
his company’s output of spring, 1953, coats 
and suits is running 25 percent ahead of 
the depressed pace of a year ago. In the 
same city, Ted Decker, merchandising vice 


president of Society Brand Clothes, Inc., 
reports: “When our plants aren't running 
at capacity these days, it’s because we can’t 
get enough cloth from the textile weaving 
mills.’ 

“Along Boston’s Summer Street, where 
raw wool traders do business, over 20 car- 
loads of apparel wool changed hands last 
week. Dealers said the turnover was four 
to five times as great as volume in most 
weeks recently, and was more like normal 
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activity. A big reason for the step-up was 
increased buying of woolen men’s wear 
fabrics by suit and pants cutters. 

“Reports of a faster suit production pace 
are widespread. In Rochester, New York, 
factories of four big men’s clothing firms— 
Fashion Park, Incorporated, Michaels Stern 
and Company, Timely Clothes, Inc., and 
Hickey-Freeman Company — are running 
about at capacity. Complains an official 
of one of these companies: “Defense plants 
mushrooming in this area have got a lot 
of the workers we laid off last year. Now 
we need hundreds of skilled people and 
can't get them.’ 

“Here in New York, Max Udell and Sons 
Company, makers of Gramercy Park brand 
clothes, is operating at a swift clip. ‘Our 
current bookings, in units, are up 62 per- 
cent from a year ago, sales boss Larry 
Udell rejoices.” 

This retail demand should work back 
into the mill end of the business and from 
there to the raw product. In past months, 
however, this department of the Wool 
Grower has noted that greater mill demand 


was in the offing. Such has not materialized 
to any great extent. We hope with the 
New Year such a demand will actually 
develop. 

While it was stated at the beginning of 
this report that there had been little trad- 
ing in raw wool, the Range Sale Report 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Livestock News Service for the week ended 
December 20, 1952 said that a volume of 
Texas wool had sold at 54 to 66.5 cents, 
the latter price being paid for 12 months’ 
wool. It also reported the sale of 45,000 
pounds of San Saba wool at 78 cents. 

The J. S. Hogle and Company report 
for December 31st says that several hun- 
dred thousand pounds of fairly good 12 
months’ Texas wool was purchased at an 
average price of 75 cents per pound, which 
would be around $1.75, clean, landed 
Boston. Prices at which Texas fall wools 
were sold to mills at Boston that week 
varied from $1.47 to $1.50 scoured, while 
eight months’ wool, in very limited supply, 
was held at $1.65. It was estimated that 
less than five million pounds of all types 










possible by providing nutrient balance and 


efficiency for pastures and home-grown feeds. 
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have helped make modern livestock progress 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool : 
COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 





was left in Texas at the year’s end. 

During the week ended December 20th, 
around 42,000 pounds of fine wool in three 
lots were reported sold in the San Fran. 
cisco area at an average price of 64.5 cents 
in the grease and a clean landed cost at 
Boston of over $1.55. 

And believe it or not, there is a report 
of 52 cents being offered, but refused, 
on 1953 Arizona wools. 
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MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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MOHAIR SUPPORT AT.. 
78 PERCENT OF PARITY 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced December 3, 1952, 
that the 1953 mohair support level 
will be 78 percent of parity. 

No support operations are expected 
in 1953 since mohair market prices 
are well above estimated support 
prices. If support operations become 
necessary prices will be supported 
through nonrecourse loans and ad- 
vance recourse loans similar to the 
support program for shorn wool. 


—U.S.D.A. 











December Lamb Market 


ee somewhat old story of dropping 
slaughter lamb prices continued dur- 
ing the first two weeks of December. Con- 
tributing factors were heavy receipts and 
a weak to lower wholesale dressed lamb 
trend in the East. However, the lower 
price trend leveled off somewhat the third 
week of December. Prices closed fairly 
steady with the previous week. The fourth 
week of December saw price advances of 
from $1 to $2 on live lambs as the market 
was stimulated by sharply improved ship- 
per outlet and reduced receipts. While 
prices at New York continued to decline 
on most carcass lambs, kosher lamb fore- 
saddles were $2 to $3 higher for the 
week. 

Good to prime wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at various markets during December 


largely in a $17 to $24 price range with 


a few reaching $24.50 and $25 early in 
the month. Choice and prime kinds weigh- 
ing under 110 pounds sold during the 
month mostly from $20 to $24. However, 
$23 was the highest paid following the first 


(Continued on page 55) 
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- and Photographed on the ranch of Purina feeder Vaughn Stringer, Fine Sheep Company, Nyssa, Oregon, 
lamb 
lower ae 
third Bleating of ewes and lambs is music to the sheepman’s ears... 
fairly and this time is just around the corner! The spring lamb 
onelll crop is in the making right now. Your ewes are building the 
a unborn lambs, making wool and keeping up their own bodies, too. 
arte Ewes need help to do these jobs profitably. As lambing time 
' nears, the amount of bulky feeds the ewe can hold will be 
ship- reduced, because the lamb is filling her up. She needs a highly 
Vhile palatable ration that contains body- and wool-building protein, 
ae energy- and heat-furnishing carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins. 
fore- Purina Range Checkers are research-built, ranch-proved to help 
the the ewes drop husky lambs, produce quality wool, have the 
milk to get lambs off to a quick start and maintain their 
own bodies. Range Checkers contain a variety of carbohydrates 
ambs and protein plus liberal amounts of vitamins and minerals, 
nbe . including phosphorus—deficient in much Western range. 
os Range Checkers help condition ewes for easy lambing. 
wl 
Look ahead to lambing time... See your Purina Dealer 
7* next time you’re in town and arrange for your winter supply of 
eigh- RALSTON PURINA COMPANY palatable, easy-to-feed Purina Range Checkers. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
_Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. : 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 
Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Saleran, Oregon 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
; Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS 
Node, Wyoming 


AGUTOIRN/ 


Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Illinois 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK Co. 
Anaconda, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 

THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 


The National Wool Grower 
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week of December. An increasing volume 
of fed lambs weighing over 110 pounds 
arived on the market during December 
and these were discounted $1 to $3 as com- 

ed with the same grades weighing 
under 110 pounds. 

Utility and good wooled lambs sold 
during December from $14 to $22.50; culls 
ranged down to $6. 

Good to prime fed lambs with No. 2 
to fall shorn pelts sold on the markets 
mostly in an $18 to $23.50 price range. 
The last week of December, $20 was paid 
at Fort Worth for choice 93-pound shorn 
lambs with No. 3 pelts. 

Choice and prime fed yearling wethers 
sold during December from $17 to $21.50; 
utility to choice kinds, $12 to $19.50. 
Good and choice slaughter ewes sold large- 
ly from $6 to $8.50; culls and_ utility 
slaughter ewes, $3.50 to $7.75. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
brought $17 to $21; medium and good 
feeders sold from $12 to $18; common 
and good kinds, $11 to $17. Medium and 
good solid-mouth breeding ewes sold in 
a $7.50 to $12.50 price range. 


COUNTRY SALES 
California 


One load of choice 105-pound fed 
lambs in the San Joaquin Valley sold the 
third week of December at $21. 


Idaho 


In southern Idaho several loads of fat 
lambs sold at $20 the latter part of De- 
cember. 


Pacific Northwest 


Sales in the Yakima Valley area of Wash- 
ington during the first three weeks of De- 
cember were as follows: A few loads of 
fed clipped lambs with No. 1 pelts sold 
on slaughter account, immediate delivery, 
f.o.b. basis, at $19. Around 1,000 head pas- 
ture and beet top wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $20, immediate delivery. Also, 
several loads around 110-pound wooled 
lambs off beet tops brought $17.75, f.o.b. 
immediate delivery, carrying a small feeder 
end. A few loads fed shorn lambs with 
No. 1 pelts sold at $18.50, same basis. 
Nearly 2,000 head 104-pound wooled 
lambs between 90 and 95 percent in 
slaughter flesh, sold at $18 straight, these 
having been pastured on beet tops. A load 
of slaughter ewes also brought $5.75. 

—E: E. Marsh 


January, 1953 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1952 1951 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months........................0-2000-- 11,476,000 9,246,000 
Waele been hs eee Oe a Dec. 20 Dec. 22 
Slaughter at Major Centers ..................--..:cec-ece-eee-0- 222,432 147,905 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

fe. ee OCR aE a $21.32 $29.80 

SOOls, Gee <CaMMOe on ea 20.55 28.65 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40-50 pounds ................sc.ccccorecsseceeenses $44.00 $62.65 

Chaat, SO IO siege ieersntepiecenndasiinndn 42.90 62.65 

Cond, A TI: oii nie tee 40.30 57.00 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
1952 1951 

Cale 22528 2S Ee a eet tie Eee 1,151,000 1,122,000 
Calves 2285 *,. BERS Ree i ia, ae 510,000 457,000 
Wg oe Oe RNS Mew | baeee 5,772,000 6,531,000 
ON GUN EN 5s. cis ep nessa 1,069,000 922,000 











EAR TAGS 


for Livestock 
Tamper Proof Style 


Bright plated steel. Easy to apply and cannot 
be removed without breaking. With consecutive 
numbers and owner’s name—not more than 11 
letters. 

CATTLE SIZE: 100 tags—$3.50 200 tags—$6.00 
Locking Pliers for cattle tags—$2.00 each 
KEMCO EAR TAGS FOR SHEEP. Tamper Proof 
Style. Light, strong aluminum. With consecutive 
numbers and owner’s name—not more than 10 

letters. 


100 tags—$2.75 200 tags—$4.25 
Locking Pliers for KEMCO TAGS — $1.50 each 
Specify numbers and name wanted on tags. 
Write for catalog of other styles of Ear Tags, 
Ear Markers, Tattoos and Poultry Bands. 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., INC. 


Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 





SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSS 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPID 
AT MARKE 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN 


POR INFORMATION WRITE 


C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 
Dept. 32 








FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, 
WYETH TUBEX PENICILLIN. 


Elastrators - 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 


SUPPLIES CO. 











For Foot Rot. Blue Bag, Over-Eating 
Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 


Soremouth vaccine - Over-eating vaccine 
Rings - Paint - Sheep Supplies 


NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK 























18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 
9 
SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Alire@a Practionl Gramma BEAMGGOMIOMS. icc cccccccccccesseveccccccccvesssecetoesdewconssue 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and DISCASES 2... cscerccccccccccccccscecccccccesccccscscces 10.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ...........cccccccccceeccccrneeesecceseees 5.50 
I SEE. oc depe ace de cecum snentedns cucéecduceveceescecécevestuvissons beet 4.00 
Ie ae ee I I MS WOES yc eS SUBS ccc vec ccccccccdtcwseccdde ccbeccecessadveccneeee 4.75 
Ne I oii oi Naas eA aR eds 8 05 Th 00 0.00 bhai 055 uch ss obkc. bewbbu cbeshcubenees 6.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ..............ccccccececcceecccceeces 4.50 
pc OE KE eS EP reer rere re er 2.50 
SE Sha otis weer bees Sreccccscccencdiocccteccéccesetcobnscaeheeebiat 7.00 
SAPO CNS TANG DI Fag 05a bale ce Sb a cccregcnvvcccccccecccncvcoussccetsicctececcepebiasn 7.50 
STN GS TUE I PID io S.c oc poses cecsccccnccccvceccccecceneteccetecceseseatiin 5.00 
Se a CCR, Fe ID as oc ridin osc badin es crdacwie es 00 veins wedne wate sesehe ease nen 7.50 
SO Ge I BI I oo cdi cb ecccernccevccsccceseccennceccnceghuscalee eimai 6.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire ....... ccc ccc cc cesses ccccseccncssccscscccnscsess 3.50 
WOR ee OS AMRTTNST RD GM, TD cee c coc rtcccc cence cc cbicccwens cbecddbecscscneventbudbaas 10.00 
For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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The Weather 


In the far West light to moderate precipita- 
tion occurred almost daily from central Cali- 
fornia northward along the coast, and oc- 
casionally spread across the northern Plateau 
to the Continental Divide and on the 27th into 
southern California. Frequent, light to mod- 
erate rains fell along the Gulf Coast, with 
heavy amounts in southern Texas on the 
27th and 29th. Precipitation was general over 
the northeastern quarter of the country and 
in the Southeast, except Florida, on the 23rd, 
continuing in the northeast through the 25th, 
except along the Coast, and in and around 
the Lake Region through the 27th. 

Pastures and ranges in the Southwest, 
which were benefited by the recent rains, 
are making satisfactory progress. Many 
ranges in the northern and central Rockies 
and most of the northern and middle Great 
Plains and upper Mississippi Valley are 
snow-covered, necessitating considerable 
supplemental feeding of livestock. Very 
little grazing is available in the southern 
Great Plains. In-shipments of hay continue 
in Oklahoma. Heavy supplemental feeding is 
still widespread in Texas. In the South pas- 
tures are mostly in fair condition for the sea- 
son. Some improvement was noted in areas 
of heavier rainfall. Winter grains and cover 
crops are being used advantageously for 
cattle and sheep grazing in Tennessee, but 
some dry feeding is needed, specially in the 
western part of the State due to the shortage 
of cover crops. 


ARIZONA 


Queen Creek, Maricopa County 
December 24, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is only fair 
this year although we have had above 
normal temperatures and above normal 
rainfall. During the winter I use cotton- 
seed meal as a supplement but have not 
found it necessary as yet. Alfalfa hay is 
selling for $35 a ton. Sheep flocks 
in this section are in good condition. Ewe 
lambs carried over number about 10 per- 
cent less, and due to the high-priced pas- 
ture and low wool and lamb prices, there 
was a reduction of about 15 percent in 
the number of ewes bred in June and July, 
the breeding season for this area. 

We have had offers of 52 cents on the 
1953 clip but no sales to date. While we 
are not bothered with any particular dis- 
ease problem, we are having trouble with 


coyotes. I have lost 31 lambs since No- 
vember. Also, the herder situation is criti- 
cal here. 

—Donald Ellsworth 
56 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

The statements about the weather 
and range conditions are taken from 
U. S. Weather Bureau report for the 
week ending December 30, 1952. 





COLORADO 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
December 17, 1952 


Sheep flocks in this area are in fairly 
good shape. I'd say a few more ewe lambs 
were carried over this season as well as 
more ewes being bred during September 
and October. 

We have had some snow and cold but 
otherwise good weather recently. I have 
started to feed a supplement now as we 
do not have any winter range here. Baled 
alfalfa hay sells for $35 a ton. Herders 
are not too plentiful now. 

—Harry C. Boyce 


IDAHO 


Picabo, Blaine County 
December 18, 1952 


We had about a foot of snow a week 
ago but have had mild weather since. The 
winter range is very poor and all my sheep 
and cattle have been on feed since the 
6th of December. As a supplement during 
the winter I feed 22 percent Sperry pellets 
and 32 percent Sperry cattle pellets. Al- 
falfa hay, baled, sells for $25 here. Sheep 
flocks are in below normal condition due 
to the poor fall feed on the ranges. About 
the same number of range ewes will be 
bred this season but farm flocks are way 
down. We are feeding only ewe lambs 
this winter. Our lambing starts February 
Ist. We lost 15 percent of our lambs in 
the spring of 1952 due to abortion in ewes. 
We have a few more coyotes than a year 
ago but only on the desert range. We are 
not bothered in the low hills or forest 
ranges. 


In the spring of 1952 (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes sold at $22.50, $25 and $30 
a head. 


—Leonard Purdy 


Mackay, Custer County 
December 18, 1952 


We have had about 14 inches of snow 
the last few weeks and another two inches 
last night. I have been feeding my sheep 
pellets since November 15th, as a supple- 
ment. I use 20 percent protein pellets made 
from our own grain. However, feed on 
the winter range is fair and open. From 
40 to 50 percent fewer ewe lambs were 
held over this season and the same num- 
ber of ewes will be or are bred for lambing 
from February on to May. I do not know 
of any recent sales of fine-wool yearling 
ewes but around $25 was paid for cross- 
bred, whitefaced, yearling ewes recently, 
We have had no serious losses from dis- 
ease this year and we only have a few 
coyotes. 

—Verl S. Potts 


MONTANA 


Belfry, Carbon County 
December 22, 1952 


The weather here the past few weeks 
has been quite mild with almost no snow 
since Thanksgiving. I have not had to 
start supplemental feeding as yet even 
though feed on the winter range is rather 
short. I usually feed mostly oats and bar- 
ley, sometimes 20 or 30 percent protein 
pellets. Alfalfa hay sells for around $25 
in the stack. Sheep flocks are in very good 
shape now. I think a larger number of 
ewe lambs were held over this year but 
about the same number of ewes have been 
bred. The breeding season usually is in 
October and November. However, some 
breed earlier. One sale of crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes was made at $21 per 
head recently. We do not have a serious 
disease problem but as usual, competent 
help is hard to get. There are almost no 
coyotes at all here. 

—Walter Heald 


The National Wool Grower 
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Rothiemay, Golden Valley County 
December 21, 1952 


The stock looks well for this time of 
year but prices, wages, etc., are none too 
good. I think the rancher will have to 
watch his expenses to stay in business. 

We have had Indian summer weather 
here and forage on the winter range is 
good. It has not been necessary to do 
any supplemental feeding yet. I use grain 
pellets during the winter. Alfalfa hay sells 
for $30 a ton baled. We carried over 200 
ewe lambs this year compared to none last 
year but we bred the same number of 
ewes. We lamb here on April 10th. There 
have been no recent transactions in wool 
in this area, most of it was consigned to 
the Government. The herder situation is 
from fair to poor. The coyotes are being 
taken care of with 1080 poison stations. 
We are having trouble with phosphorous 
deficiency. 

—X. 
Kinsey, Custer County 
December 23, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is only fair 
and I have had my sheep on feed since 
December Ist. The weather has been good 
with no snow. During the winter I use 
Red Tag Lincoy as a supplement for my 
sheep. The going price of alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $25 to $30. 

Not so many ewe lambs were held over 
this season and not so many ewes were 
bred during December. From 58 to 60 
cents was paid recently for wool in this 
area. It is reported that $23 was paid for 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes re- 
cently. As always, herders are scarce. Due 
to the use of 1080, we do not have any 
coyotes here. 

—Mrs. Susan Haughian 


NEVADA 


Fallon, Churchill County 
December 22, 1952 


We have had warm weather with little 
moisture. I have already started feeding 
my sheep a supplement. Baled alfalfa hay 
sells for $30 a ton here in Nevada. Sheep 
flocks are in good condition. I believe 
more ewe lambs were held over this season 
and more ewes were bred. My breeding 
season is August and September. I am 
feeding 150 lambs this winter. Thirty 
sacks of wool were sent to San Francisco 
for loan recently. 

While the coyote situation is not bad, 
they are more numerous this year. 

—Dale Lawrence 


January, 1953 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
December 20, 1952 


Feed on the winter range is fair and 
while we have had snow and cold weather 
for several weeks, it has warmed up some 
the past few days. I have not found it 
necessary to do supplemental feeding as 
yet, but when I do, I use oil cake. Alfalfa 
hay sells from $35 to $40 a ton. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition at this 
time. About the same number of ewe 
lambs were carried over this fall and also 
about the same number of ewes are being 
bred. The breeding season here runs from 
December 6th to January 6th. 

—Edwin H. Kaime 


Roswell, Chaves County 
December 26, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is fair. We 


have had cold, dry weather the past few 


1952 Sheep Shearing 
Champions Crowned 
At International 





Elmer Latt, 52, Rockford, Illinois, winner of the 
professional sheep shearing contest, at right. 
shares top honors with G. Robert (Bob) 
Welsh, 19, Richwood, Ohio, youth who won 
the National 4-H shearing title. Both men 
won their championships in the big amphi- 
theatre of the Chicago Union Stockyards on 
Friday, December 5th, with an excellent dis- 
play of speed, technique, and quality of 
workmanship. Welsh outscored 23 4-H’ers 
from 15 States to take top honors, a $300 col- 
lege scholarship awarded by Sunbeam Cor- 
poration, sponsors of the contest. Latt took 
home the prestige of professional shearing 
champ for the third time, as well as a $100 
prize. Latt was champion in 1949 and 1950. 


weeks. Sheep flocks are in good condition 
here. Supplemental feeding has not start- 
ed yet, but during the winter I use a small 
amount of cake—40 percent grain, 50 per- 
cent alfalfa and 10 percent molasses. Baled 
alfalfa hay sells for $40 a ton. 

From November 10th to January Ist is 
our breeding season and about the same 
number of ewes are being bred as 
last. I am not feeding any lambs this win- 
ter. As all of our sheep are under net- 
wire fences, we have no need for herders, 
and have had no trouble with coyotes for 
five years. 


—Joyce P. Herbert 
OREGON 


Brownsville, Linn County 
December 20, 1952 


Mills seem to be having orders and in- 
quiring for wool at better prices. About 
45 cents was offered in the Valley all sum- 
mer. We know the price as held all sum- 
mer was too low but buyers seemed to be 
working together on the 45-cent basis. A 
lot of farmers sold at 45 cents, because 
the loan deal involved too much trouble 
and waiting. Dealers dislike the red tape 
of Government tie up. I think the whole 
loan deal is a set-up favoring eastern buy- 
ers and to the disadvantage of western 
producers. If they wanted to be practical 
the loan should be made on the grease 
basis as all producers in the West operate 
and sell on the grease basis and do not 
know anything about the Boston clean basis. 
Wool should have been around 60 cents 
in the grease in the Valley all summer, 
based on the Boston clean price as quoted 
in papers and allowing 50 percent shrink 
and freight and handling charge, but no 
price above 45 cents was offered up to 
about December Ist. Dealers just simply 
held the price down until after tax-paying 
time in Oregon. 

We have had less rainfall than average 
and the pastures here have not recovered 
from the dry fall and as a result, feed is 
short. The weather has been good, how- 
ever, not too cold with some fog and light 
snow. We are feeding hay now and during 
the winter I use rye grass screenings 
when available with alfalfa hay, pasture 
rye grass fields under normal conditions. 
Rye grass is just now coming up. Alfalfa 
hay is not available here now. We use 
baled eastern Oregon hay at $45 a ton. 
My own sheep are in below average con- 
dition due to the dry, and too late, fall. I 
carried over about 50 percent fewer ewe 
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lambs this season and from the same to 10 
percent fewer ewes were bred this season, 
which is September here. We are always 
treating for worms and leeches but other- 
wise do not have a serious disease prob- 
lem. 


—W. R. Eggleston 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vale, Butte County 
December 26, 1952 


The lack of snow the past few weeks 
has resulted in good grazing conditions and 
sheep flocks are doing fine. Very little sup- 
plemental feeding has been done here. Al- 
falfa hay sells for $20 a ton in the stack. 

Compared to last year there was a big 
drop in the number of ewe lambs held 
over. A smaller number of ewes were also 
bred this season—October. 

The only wool transaction report is that 


wool under price control is being paid off. 


—Manuel Lundren 
















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
*%& Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 


% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


%& Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 

Address 
City & State. 
| eee see M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.0.D 
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SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
Soa sat Det ae sae si a aa ak Dak ik Sie Ut De i ee ee ee 
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Belle Fourche, Butte County 
December 23, 1952 


We have had a pleasant, open winter 
so far. I have good winter pastures as they 
have never been grazed close. I have 
only fed cubes so far this year but have 
baled hay on hand in case of storm. Dur- 
ing the winter I also use 40 percent cake 
as a supplement. Sheep flocks are in good 
condition. About the same number of ewe 
lambs are being held for replacement this 
year as last and about the same number 
of ewes are being bred from December 
Ist to January Ist. We do not have any 
coyotes at all right now and I hope they 
are always scarce. Our sheep are troubled 
with worms, but that is our only disease 
problem. The good herders are all getting 
old now. 


—Art Bunny 
TEXAS 


Pumpville, Val Verde County 
December 23, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is poor. The 
weather has not been very cold but we've 
only had one-half inch of moisture. During 
the winter I use corn, cottonseed meal and 
cake, depending on the price. Baled al- 
falfa hay sells for $65 a ton. About the 
same or fewer ewe lambs were held over 
this fall but fewer ewes were bred. I breed 
my sheep in September. I am feeding all 
my sheep this winter. We have not been 
bothered very much with coyotes for some 
time, but we keep a trapper all the time. 

—R. M. Dingler 


Rocksprings, Edwards County 
December 22, 1952 


We have had mild weather for this time 
of year but the winter range is in bad 
shape. I have already begun supplemental 
feeding and use any kind available. Alfalfa 
hay is $65 a ton delivered. Considering 
the drought, sheep flocks are in fair condi- 
tion. About 75 percent of the ewe lambs 
were carried over this season and about 60 
percent of the ewes bred. My breeding 
season is September through November. 
There have been one or two small sales 
of wool from 45 to 65 cents. We are having 
trouble with intestinal parasites. We have 
no herders here and no coyotes. 

—S. W. Dismukes 


Roosevelt, Kimble County 
December 24, 1952 


We have had dry and frosty weathe 
here and the range is terribly dry. I haye 
been feeding a supplement since Decem. 
ber Ist, mostly cubes. Some ranchers are 
trying molasses. Most of the warehouses 
have been relieved of their wool by this 
time. Recent sales of fine wool yearling 
ewes were reported at $6 and $7.50. About 
the same amount was given for crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes. We do not 
have any coyotes; woven fences keep them 
out. 

—W. O. Dickerson Co. 


UTAH 


Blanding, San Juan County 
December 20, 1952 


Feed on the winter range is just fair, 
due in part to the previous two drought 
years. Snow came the middle of Novem- 
ber with some zero weather. December 
weather has been mild and wet, ideal for 
sheep. Most of the sheep outfits in this 
area begin supplemental feeding at the 
start of the breeding season, December 
10th to 20th. I use cottonseed meal pel- 
lets at $108 per ton and mixed grain 
pellets at $90 a ton. Baled alfalfa hay sells 
for $35 a ton. Sheep flocks are in excep- 
tionally good condition at present. Most 
sheepmen run about the same number of 
sheep from one year to the next, generally 
hold enough of their ewe lambs for re- 
placements. 

Last week about 8,000 fleeces were sold 
at $1.55 per clean pound delivered at 
Boston, grading fine and on crossbred 
order. 

Herders are plentiful during the winter 
months but the situation is not so good 
other months. We have some good Goy- 
ernment trappers here to keep coyote num- 
bers down to a minimum but are con- 
fronted with migrating coyotes from ad- 
jacent uncontrolled areas. 

—Lloyd Adams 
Tremonton, Box Elder County 
December 18, 1952 


We have had just enough moisture the 
past few weeks and feed on the winter 
range is good. We have not put our sheep 
on feed as yet, but when we do we use 
corn. Alfalfa hay sells for $25 a ton here. 
Sheep flocks are in very good condition, 
much better than usual. About 100 more 
ewe lambs were held over this season but 
the number of ewes bred is about 200 


The National Wool Grower 
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gmaller than a year ago. My breeding 
season begins November 20th. 

Fine-wool and crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes sold here recently at $28 a 
head. 

—Allen Bros. 


Blanding, San Juan County 
December 22, 1952 


The winter range is in good condition 
because of the warm weather we have had 
recently with some rain and snow. It has 
not been necessary to do any supplemental 
feeding yet. I use oil cake when I do feed. 
The going price of alfalfa hay in the stack 
is from $25 to $30. Sheep flocks are in 
pretty good shape. The breeding season 
runs from December 23rd to January 23rd 
and I believe about the same number of 
ewes will be bred. The ewe lambs kept 
for replacements are about the same in 
number as last year. 

Returns on wool consigned have been 
very disappointing. We do not have a 
serious disease problem and coyote num- 
bers are less this year. However, there is 
a shortage of good herders. 

—Melvin Adams 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima, Yakima, County 
December 22, 1952 


Sheep are in good condition this year 
coming off the pastures, but we have to 
feed supplements to hold them up. I have 
been feeding two-thirds pound of pellets for 
about two weeks now. I feed pellets of 
one-third peas, one-third barley and one- 
third oats. Alfalfa hay sells for $30 to $40 
a ton. Forage on the range is very poor. 
We have had very little freezing weather; 
mostly fog with rain and snow. Compared 
to last year, very few ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall. About the same num- 
ber of ewes were bred this fall as last. 
My breeding season starts October Ist and 
I lamb about March Ist. 

There have been no transactions in wool 
other than the wools put into the loan 
program. Coyotes are more numerous than 
last year but we have put out 1080 sta- 
tions and traps now. 

—E. F. Berg 


Eureka, Walla Walla County 
December 30, 1952 


We have had a fine supply of moisture 
all through December, breaking a serious 


dry spell of a month’s duration. While 


January, 1953 


rain came too late to make a “green” win- 
ter, stock seem to fill up well on the old 
forage. I have started to feed corn on 
the range and will continue till near lamb- 
ing, then change to peas and oats, At 
current market quotations, it would seem 
that the grains are better values than com- 
mercial pellets. Baled hay is $35 a ton 
here. 

Sheep numbers in this area will be about 
the same—no panicky liquidation, despite a 
disappointing year, marketwise. I haven't 
heard of any recent sales of wool or year- 
ling ewes. 

Coyotes keep drifting in and cause some 
trouble but we fight them hard with 
“coyote getters” — (a plug for that firm at 
Pueblo, Colorado) — they are very good 
and our trapper helps a lot with poison. 

We started to feed some lambs (dry lot) 
but after watching the market decline for 
weeks and soaring feed costs, thought it 
better to leave that to the “pros” and 
turned them out to grass. 

—Frank Buckler 


Yakima, Yakima County 
December 26, 1952 


Lambs’ wool sold here recently at 52 
cents. Wools have sold from 36 to 60 
cents. The CCC loan averages about 55 
cents for this area. The last sale of fine- 
wool yearling ewes was reported about two 
months ago near Ellensburg at $27.50. Also 
about two months ago, $30.50 was paid 
for crossbred, whitefaced, yearling ewes. 

Forage on the winter range is poor due 
to below average rainfall. We had small 
amounts of moisture in the form of rain 
or snow the past few weeks. However, 
supplemental feeding has not started as yet. 


Various types of cubes, cull peas and beans 
and also sugar beets are fed in this section. 
Sheep flocks are in fine shape. About 25 
percent fewer ewe lambs were held over 
this season; many were slaughtered. Sep- 
tember and October are breeding months 
here and about 10 percent fewer ewes 
were bred this year. 
—Charles H. Brune 


Adrian, Grant County 
December 29, 1952 


The weather is warm here, with only a 
little snow. My sheep are still on pasture 
at Winchester and are doing fine. Haven't 
heard of any recent ewe or wool sales. 
There are only a few coyotes. The grass 
didn’t get started last fall. 

—Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 
Afton, Lincoln County 
December 19, 1952 
The last part of November was bitterly 
cold. The thermometer went down to 20 
and 30 degrees below zero at night for 
about 10 days. In the middle of the day 


it was around zero. Then we had about. 


six inches of snow. The weather is mild 
now and it looks like snow. We have no 
winter range and I have been feeding my 
sheep since November 15th. I use barley 
and oats. Alfalfa hay sells for $25 to $30 
in the stack. Sheep flocks are in good con- 
dition. There were not as many lambs 
held over this season but about the same 
number of ewes were bred this October, 
however. I do not have a herder problem 
as my sheep are all fenced. Coyotes are 
well under control here; in fact, I haven't 
heard one for years. 
—Stewart B. Burton 


R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
4834 Ness Bids., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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IVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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WOMB SUPPORTS FOR 
YOUR EWES 


| guarantee this product if you have one 
on hand when needed. 
Price $3.00 for three, $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS 
Livingston, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 


Today's top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Box 553 
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Morton, Fremont County 
December 26, 1952 


We have been bothered with coyotes 
recently but now we have permission to 
use 1080 poison on the Indian Reserva- 
tion. We are restricted as to the number 
‘of sheep because of the lack of range on 
the reservation. 


Forage on the winter range is good and 
we have had an easy winter thus far, with 
I feed alfalfa 
hay, which sells for $25 in the stack, with 
some oats and barley during the winter. 
About the same number of ewe lambs were 
held over this season and about the same 
number of ewes bred. My breeding sea- 
son is October and November. A few sales 
of fine-wool yearling ewes were reported 
at $22.50; the same price has also been 
paid for crossbred, whitefaced, yearling 
ewes. 


little snow in the mountains. 


X. 


Buffalo, Johnson County 
December 1, 1952 

“Price Controls’—these two words have 
a lot of rubber in them. They may mean 
a ceiling or a support price, or they may 
pertain to wages or salary, or the words 
may be used to confuse the facts of 
progressive legislation. 

I have noted during the last twelve 
months several articles by salaried men 
who were against a support price for wool. 
I would like to ask these sincere gentle- 
men a simple question: How would you 
feel to be working in doubt, at the end of 
the month, as to whether you would receive 
your expected salary, or owe your em- 
ployer? 

In other words, maybe work for nothing, 
board yourself and family and help and 
have to borrow money to hold your job. 
That is to a large extent the truth re the 
wool producer at the present time, every 
one but the grower, who works and wor- 
ries, makes a salary or commission. 


—Clarence Eklund 


Iu Memoriam 


(Continued from page 49) 


features connected with this great annual 
exhibition and sales event. 

Among the partners surviving Mr. Wil- 
kins in Wilkins & Co., Ltd. are his wife, 
Mona F. Wilkins and Jess Egurrola, both 
of whom have been associated with the 
firm for many years. They state that the 
business will continue in the same fields 
and without any major change in the poli- 
cies that have guided Wilkins & Co., Ltd. 
in previous years. 

—Reed W. Warnick 


MONTIE A. BLEVINS 

N the passing of Montie Alfred Blevins 

on December 1, 1952, Colorado has lost 
one of its colorful livestock personalities. 
Mr. Blevins was the first white child born 
in the famous livestock area of North Park, 
Colorado. His birthplace was a two-story 
log house (the Mendenhall place, now part 
of the Dwinell Ranch) on September 22, 
1884. After attending school at various 
points, including the University of Wyo- 
ming, Blevins was employed by the Big 
Horn Cattle Company in North Park, but 
in 1912 he and his brothers bought their 
own ranches in the North Park area, and 
for the last 30 years he has run both cattle 
and sheep at the Hardy Ranch near Wal- 
den. He bought the first band of sheep 
ever to run on the open range in Jackson 
County in 1927 and owned the oldest 
brand in that county “Tomahawk.” 


60 


In poor health for the last several years, 
Mr. Blevins and his wife had lived at Soda 
Springs, New Mexico. He returned to Fort 
Collins last summer for medical attention 
and died following an operation in Denver 
on December Ist. Mrs. Blevins, a son, 
Montie J. Blevins, and a daughter, Kathryn 
Smith, both of Walden and four grand- 
children survive, as well as his mother, 91, 
of Long Beach, California, two sisters and 
a brother, Dean Blevins of Kremmling, 
Colorado. 


H. W. PRICKETT 

AROLD W. (Hal) Prickett, freight rate 

expert of national prominence, died at 
the age of 76 in a Salt Lake City hospital 
on November 26, 1952. Mr. Prickett was 
first employed as a rate expert in 1912 by 
the Traffic Service Bureau of Utah, after 
several years experience with the St. 
Joseph and Grand Island Railroad, which 
is now a part of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
as traffic manager of the Kansas City Stock- 
yards and as general agent of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad in Salt Lake City. He 
later organized the Traffic Rate Service 
Company in Salt Lake City, but since 1934 
had operated independently. 

In past years Mr. Prickett was em- 
ployed by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation as its counsel in handling specific 
freight rate cases, and his interest and ac- 
tivity in recent freight rate affairs for vari- 
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ous Utah industries is known by repre- 
sentatives of the sheep industry who have 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Prickett is survived by his widow 
and one brother, Fred W. Prickett of Los 
Angeles, California. 


The National Wool Grower 
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buy leather! > 


What’s that got to do with 4 


the price of livestock? 


In a fine leather shop you see an im- 
portant livestock product being made 
into beautiful, useful articles—saddles, 
boots, gloves, handbags, luggage, belts. 
It’s interesting to watch the craftsmen 
at work ...and if you raise livestock 
you have a double interest. The demand 
for leather affects the price of hides and 
pelts. And the value of these by-prod- 
ucts has a direct bearing on the market 
value of the animals you sell. 


Hides are but one of the many im- 
portant by-products that affect the 
value of your meat animals. There’s 
wool and pelts. Edible fats and lard; 
inedible fats for making soaps. The all- 
important glands which are the raw 
materials for the production of insulin 
and ACTH, adrenalin, liver extract and 
other life-saving medicines... The uses 
of livestock by-products in our everyday 
lives make a list that is almost endless. 

Once many by-products were wasted. 
But today we have a story of victory in 
our constant war against waste. It’s a 
story of the creation of values where none 
existed before . . . added values which help 
you producers realize better returns from 
your meat animals. We continue to 
search for better ways and means of 
using “‘everything but the squeal.’’ In 
Swift’s Research Laboratories, and in 
other privately financed and govern- 
ment research organizations, the work 
goes on. Here’s one example of the 
“pay-off”: older folks may still remem- 
ber when blood, bones and scraps went 
into fertilizers. Now, thanks to scien- 
tific findings, they have much greater 
value to producers as animal feeds. In 
this way they help farmers and ranchers 
get higher feeding value out of their 
grains and roughages... and thus realize 
better returns from the meat animals 
they sell. 

In our livestock-meat industry, the 
most important job is to produce and 
distribute meat and meat products. The 
fact that by-products are of value helps 
us do the main job economically. That’s 
because by-products pay the cost of 
many essential services Swift performs 
in marketing the meat animals you raise. 





Soda Bill Sez... 


Some folks going places step on the gas, others 
step up their grass. 
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Meat, 
By-Products 
—and You 





Many things affect livestock 
rices. Some more than others. 
o, to understand some of these 

factors better, let’s take a look 

at what has happened recently. 

First thing we discover is a 
substantial increase in slaughter. 
September, October and Novem- 
ber, for example, have shown 
17%% more beef slaughtered in 
federally inspected plants than 
in the same fall months of 1951 
... also a 26% increase in lamb. 
Pork was down 244%, but over- 
all there was 7.1% more meat 
to sell! 

Next, let’s look at wholesale 
prices. For example, in Septem- 
ber, October and November the 
prices we got for wholesale beef 
sank way below the prices we 
received a year earlier. Those 
price decreases varied from $4.40 
a hundred pounds on choice beef 
to $13.89 a hundred pounds on 
commercial cow beef. That means 
that wholesale prices were well 
below ceilings. Complicated 
price control regulations during 
this period continued to hamper 
normal distribution and mer- 
chandising procedures... pre- 
vented needed flexibility so es- 
sential in marketing increased 
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DROUTH AFFECTS 
WINTER FEEDS 


by Dr. A. J. Dyer 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Widespread drouth last 
summer and fall has pro- Dr. A. J. Dyer 
duced a winter feeding 
problem for owners of breeding cows 
and ewes.* Rations are likely to be short 
in protein, phosphorus and vitamin A 
content. To overcome any such defi- 
ciency in the ration of breeding cows— 
which is essential to a healthy, vigorous 
calf crop next spring—there are several 
steps that should be considered: 1) Try 
to provide at least 5 lbs. of good-quality 
legume hay per day to each cow. The 
remainder may be low-quality roughage. 
2) Give them 1% to 2 lbs. of soybean, 
cottonseed or linseed meal, or a com- 
bination of these, for protein require- 
ments. 3) Make a _high-phosphorus 
mineral supplement, and salt, available 
free choice. Steamed bone meal will 
supply both phosphorus and calcium. 
4) Five pounds of good legume hay. or 
10 to 15 pounds of good corn or grass 
silage will provide the daily require- 
ments of vitamin A needed by your 
cows. If your hay or silage is not to 
uality, a supplement high in vitamin 
should be fed. 

Ordinarily, when summer and fall 
pastures have been green, animals store 
up sufficient vitamin A in their bodies 
to last four or five months. In last year’s 
drouth areas, this was not possible. But, 
by following the above recommenda- 
tions, you may expect your cows: 1) to 
be in condition to produce normal calves, 
2) to suckle them properly, and 3) to 
be in good breeding condition. 
er pie apply to the feeding of breeding 
ewes in drouth areas. Rations sho be supple- 
mented to overcome deficiencies. 








And that’s not all. There’s been 
a slump in by-product prices, too. 
Currently the price of hides has 
been about 17%¢ to 20¢ a pound— 
down from a high of 39¢ to 40¢. 
Tallow at 5%¢ was the lowest 
October price in twelve years. The 
drop in variety meats alone (that’s 
hearts, livers, etc.) is enough to 
make the average 1,000-pound 
*“Good’”’ grade steer worth $7.10 
less. Altogether, those by-product 








Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 





Natrition is our business—and yours 





price declines make such a steer 
worth $13.27 less on the hoof than 
twelve months earlier. 


That’s how it adds up—more meat 
to sell, at lower wholesale prices— 
also, more by-products, at far lower 

rices. And therefore lower prices for 
ivestock; for, as you know, the price 
you receive for your livestock is gov- 
erned = what the meat packers can 
get for the meat plus the by-products. 


Tons Lage 


Agricultural Research Department 
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